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BITBRATUBRB, 


SOME THINGS LOVE ME. 


BY T. B. READ. 


All within and all without me 
Feel a melancholy thrill ; 
And the darkness hangs about me,— 
Ob, how still ! 
To my feet the river glideth 
Through the shadow, sullen, darx ; 
On the stream the white moon rideth, 
Like a barque. 
And the linden leans above me, 
Till I think some things there be 
In this dreary world that love me,— 
Even me! 





Gentle flowers are springing near me, 
Shedding sweetest breath around ; 
Countless voices rise to cheer me 
From the ground. 
And the lone bird cemes—I hear it 
In the tall and windy pine 
Pour the sadness of its spirit 
Into mine! 

There it swings and sings above me, 
Till I think some things there be 
In this dreary world that love me,— 

Even me! 


Now the moon hath floated to me, 
On the stream I see it sway, 
Swinging, boat like, as 'twould woo me 
Far away: 
And the stars bend from the azure,— 
I could reach them where 1 lie, 
And they whisper all the pleasure 
Of the sky. 
There they hang and smile above me 
Till I think some things there be ines 
In the very heavens that love me,— 
Even me! 





THE STEPLADDER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF PFEFFEL. 


A sparrow caught s big blue-bottle 
Fly upon a weeping willow. 
He buzzed— Phil held him by the throttle. 
** Oh let me go, there's a good fellow.”’ 
‘* No,” says the murderer—* not at all; 
For I am big, and you are small.” 


A sparrow-hawk pounced on Herr Sparrow, 
Eojoying his repast. Like fun, 
He plunged his talons in his marrow. 
*‘O let me go! What have I done?” 
**Q,” says the murderer, ‘ not at all; 
For I am big, and you are small.” 


An eagle spied the sport, and, lo! 
Dropped in to have a bit of dinner. 
««Q, please your Majesty, let me go; 
Have mercy on a worthless sinner.” 
“ Pooh !” says the murderer, “ not at all; 
For I am big and you are small.” 


While yet the king the bones was picking, 
An archer served him out his gruel : 
An arrow in his gizzard sticking 
Made him exclaim—*‘ O Lord, how cruel !” 
** Tush!” quoth t' e archer ; ‘* not at all, 
For I am big, and you are small.” 





SONNET, 


I love to watch the first white glimmering star 
Burst threugh the quietness of the eastern sky, 
And see beneath old Ocean stretching far, 
That speechless poet of eternity ;— ¢ 
The ruddy west holding in floods of light 
The setting sun, that all the evening fills 
With golden islets, and then stooping bright 
Casts great calm glory on the purple hills. — 
Then, sitt:ng in sweet sadness, with full eyes, 
Old joys ard hopes and fears and griefs all blend. 
I feel as one who, dreaming ’neath soft skies, 
Opes an old book, a drowsy hour to spend, 
And starts to sudden tears as he espies 
The old, old penciilings of a long dead friend. w- 





LINES ON RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. 


\ It may be necessary to premise that the subject se quaintly handled in the fol- 
wing liner, is much agitated in England, atthe present moment.—Ed. Alb. 

Two famous Highland * caterans ; 

Where chiefs—or chairmen— of their clans, 

Which—say ** Mac Nab,” and * Gregalach”— 

Were wont to spoil the ‘* Sassenach,” 

And when not stealing Lowland cattle, 

Engaged in internecine battle: 

There having raged, five hundred years, 

A feud between these mountaineers. 

They, eaten up with vengeful pride, 

Reciprocated homicide ; 

And, interchanging theft and arson, 

Carried hereditary wars on. 

Now Dongal’s dirk pierced Donald’s brother : 

Then Donald went and stabbed the other: 

Now Hamish stole the sheep or cow, 

Which Roderick Dhu had stolen just now 

Then Fergus, following on his track, 
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By force or cunning stole it back ; 
And Rob and Allan would, in turn, 
Each other’s crazy shieling burn. 
These quarrels were a sort of boon 
To what was called the *‘ Lowland Loon,” 
On whom the robbers could not prey, 
Whilst they were fighting out a fray. 
At last this struck the sharper chief, 
Who thus bespoke his rival thief: 
‘* Fat gude’s this feud our clans between ? 
Ou, kawks should na pike out hawk’s een; 
Let’s mak’ it up, baith t’ae and t’ither, 
And gse and raise black mail the gither.” 
The leader of the other gang 
Quick at this sage proposal sprang ; 
Their hands no more by strife were sundered, 
But both together went and plundered. 
So has there been, for long, a tussle, 
°T wix Clan Mac Glyn and Clan Mac Russell, 
Contending line with line of rail, 
Thereby foregoing much * black mail.” 
So has Mac Glyn Mac Russell wooed 
To compromise their mutual feud, 
And, like those humbugs of the heather, 
Put horses—I mean trains—together. 
Now should this scheme be brought to bear, 
How will the British public fare ? 
Fare? why our fare may be as heavy, 
On Southron as was Gaelic levy 
Collected by the breekless rogues 
In tartan kilts and cowskin brogues. 
When certain folks fall out, ’tis known, 
Some other folks obtain their own ; 
If Railway Boards combine, ’tis quite 
Time honest people should unite. 





THE KEEPER OF THE LAZARETTO. 


BY EMILE SOUVESTRE. 
II. 


For him who dwells in-land, the yellow fever is but a disease similar 
to a thousand others, of which he knows nothing save the name. Fa- 
mily tradition and personal experience can attach to it, for him, neither 
terror or regret. But amongst our maritime population the word sounds 
like a knell; not only bringing to mind a risk to be encountered, but 
reviving affliction, of recent or of ancient date. There, where every 
family has one at least of its loved members absent in foreign countries, 
the terrible scourge is all too well identified with the number of widows 
and orphans that it has made. It ranks with the storm and the reef 
of rocks, as adeadly foe. Its name, let fall, produces the same effect as 
the wind that whistles, or the surf that roars. Looks are interchanged 
on hearing it; and thought recurs to the absent, if not to the dead. 

Ropars, on this occasion, dwelt mainly on those about him; and in 
truth, no one could have better right than he to be illat ease. Thrown 
in former days upon a station where the yellow fever was epidemic, he 
had seen the seamen of the fleet decimated around him, and had himself 
barely escaped, as if by miracle. The remembrance of that butchery, 
as he termed it, was too vivid, and he had too often described it to Ge- 
neviéve, for their firmness not now to be shaken. They troubled not 
themselves on their own account, but on account of those whose exis- 
tence was sodear to them. Mathieu’s first thought was of his wife and 
of his children; the first impulse of Geneviéve was to fold them in her 
arms, and to declare that they must all go away. Some trouble had 
the old sailor in making her comprehend that, even if retreating were 
not dishonorable for him, it had become impossible. The long- boat had 
made gail for the frigate, and the yellow flig was hoisted at the laza- 
retto. Qurantine had begun for all who happened to be at Trébéron. 
Not a soul could henceforth pass beyond its limits ; and Ropars pointed 
out to Geneviéve the pinnace sent by the health. officer, which had been 
brought to bear at half cable’s-length distance from the island, and cut 
off from it all intercourse by boats. They were in fact definitively 
penned in with the epidemic, and condemned to run its risk to the end 

But the agitation of Mathieu, in which surprise had worked its part, 
did not last long. The quarter master soon regained his original 
strength of mind, which had been slightly unhinged in the tendernesses 
of his domestic life ; and, regardless of his own previous words, he set 
himself seriously to soothing the terror of Geneviéve by underrating 
the danger that they incurred. After all, they were not here ina 
state of things that favoured the disease: they had not to contend 
against the enervating sun of the Havannah or Brazil: this was not 
one of those awful contagions that spread from house to house like a 
fire, leaving behind it the dead alone—it was a disorder partly spent, 
and from which, with certain precautions, escape was easy. The chief 
and the most indispensable of these precautions was to avoid going near 
the apartments occupied by those who had been brought into quaran 
tine, and never to stay to leeward of the lazaretto. Joséphe and Fran- 
cine were at once informed of this. Geneviéve explained to them every 
thing that they were to do, with a minuteness of detail, that savoured 
alternately of threatening and of endearment. At first, as the punish- 
ment for any failure of obedience, she pointed out to them the disease, 
or even death itself; then seeing them turn pale with fear, she drew 
them within her caressing arms and re-assured them by her kisses. 
Mathieu added to her exhortations something more definite and more 
secure. Next morning, he marked out a space enclosed with stakes 
joined together by a cord, as the children’s permitted bounds. By way 
of increased precaution, the goat herself was brought within this en 
clesure, picketted to a stake, and fed upon winter fodder. The keeper, 
on his part, held aloof from habitual intercourse with the iufirmary- 
men and the doctors of the lazaretto. He would even have been igno- 
rant of the fate of those who were in quarantine if, every evening, the 
descent of a few men towards the sandy shore of the little isle, and the 
tinkling of a bell that warned him to stand out of their way, had not 
made it obvious that their errand was to dig a grave. The vacancies, 
besides, were rapidly filled by fresh invalids brought on shore by the 
frigate’s long- boat, for the epidemic did not seem as yet to decrease or 
to relax its severity. No convalescent inmate had yet appeared upon 
the terrace of the lazaretto. The skiff belonging to the pinnace that 
enforced the sanitary regulations came near the landing place every 
morning ; but no onelanded. Provisions and medicines were put ashore 
by means of a travelling pass rope, set up in the creek ; the Surgeon's 
report was received at the end of a boat hook ; and then the skiff sailed 
away in an apparent hurry, that bespoke the fear of contagion. 

However, after the first few days were past, Ropars and Geneviéve 
felt somewhat re-assured. The blows that death dealt around them 
were mute and hidden ; the edge of inquietude became insensibly blunt 
ed. Seeing that it was possible to live in contact with the formidable 
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malady, they half forgot, both of them, that it was also possible to die. 
It was with them as with the inhabitants of a besieged city, who no 
longer tremble at the roar of cannon. In vain did the bell tinkle every 
evening, and the long-boat bring ashore every morning a fresh batch of 
the death-stricken, the continuance of the danger made it seem to be q 
matter of course, and this feeling soon merged into a sense of security. 
Once in a while even, Genevieve forgot every thing and recommenced 
her singing ; but abruptly was it suspended at sight of the yellow > 
or ag a sudden recollection crossed her mind. Then the song was sii- 
fled into a sigh. i 1 

Ropars had made enquiries for Monsieur Gabriel, on the first arrival 
of thesick. The epidemic had not then attacked him ; but his own break. 
ing off from all intercourse with the hospital-mates and with the crew, 
had prevented his seeking further information. Several boat. loads had 
been brought ashore, without any opportunity for his hearing of the 
Lieutenant, when he received a note, cut te 4 with scissors and 
steeped in vinegar. It contained only these words, written in 
peneil. 

“Tam come here. . . If I live, we shall meet .. . IfIdie... 
sent this letter to the captain of the Thetis . . . and claim for J phe 

. . my large mahogany chest.” * GABRIEL, 

The writing, scarcely legible, betrayed a hand that shook with fever. 
Mathieu, grievously taken by as hy forgot this time all his 
tions, and ran to the lazaretto. But the Surgeon would not let tg 
the Lieutenant, whose condition seemed to give him grave concern. In 
the evening it was still worse, and left little room for hope; on the 
following day there was none at all 

Joséphe, from whom they had concealed the name of the frigate that 
was ravaged by the epidemic, had no suspicion of the danger of her 
friend; still, her sister and herself had none the less lost all their 
gaiety. Prisoners within the narrow bounds marked out by their 
father, they were both moodily seated near the stake to which the goat 
was picketted; and she, lying down at their feet, seemed to disdain the 
fodder that was scattered before her. Joséphe, holding Francine 
propped against her knees, proposed to her, one after another, all the 
little games to which they were accustomed; but the child shook her 
head, her eyes fixed upon the sea. 

—‘* What will you do, then Zine?” asked she, saddened by her sis- 
ter’s sadness. 

There was no reply. The elder had one hand upon the younger’s 
head, and played for om instant with the ringlets of her golden hair. 

—‘* You're longing to go across there to see Michael ? is n’t that it ?” 
she resumed, bending Gown over the little one; ‘* but it's too late; the 
cherry-tree has shed its blossoms.” 

—‘* Then you believe that the cherries are already ripe ?” interru 
ted Francine, turning up to Joséphe her face that listiessness had rob- 
bed of a portion of its roses, but with her large eyes full of curiosity, 

—‘*I don’t know,” said the elder; ‘‘ mother will tellus But let’g 
think about something else; you know that we cannot go to the powder- 
magazine.” 

—‘* No, nor to the end of the island, nor anywhere,” added Francine, 
letting herself sink down again upon Joséphe’s knees. 

The latter, bent at all events on amusing the child, then ealled her 
attention to the goat, that had just got up. Starting suddenly from 
her doze, Brunette was now describing round her stake a series of such 
drollevolutions, that the child's sadness could not hold out against them 
and she soon broke out intoa laugh. Joséphe, whoat first had chimed 
in with her merriment, was afraid that the mutinous creature’s gam- 
bols would end by her breaking the cord: she put her hand out to pre- 
vent it. 

—‘* Let her be, let her be!” cried Francine in high glee; “look how 
she rears up! see how she dances! Welldone, Brunesce! higher, little 
one, higher !’’ 

The child, kneeling down upon the sand, clapped her hands, with 
shouts of delight; and the goat, that seemed excited by her voice and 
by the noise, redoubled its capricious boundings. All at once, che stake, 
loosened by such continued tuggings, was drawn out of the grounds 
the animal jumped to one side ; and finding itself no longer held back, 
started off for the further extremity of the island. 

The two sisters gave utterance to a cry, and then, from an irresisti- 
ble impulse, sprang away together in pursuit. The corded limits were 
passed, and they were soon led off along the declivities, calling to Bru- 
nette, who according to her old tricks would wait, bleating, for them, 
and then caper away at their approach. In the eagerness of their chase 
they thus reached the summit of the island, followed the slopes that 
went down to the sea, sad finally arrived at the foot of the ravine that 
was farthest removed from their dwelling. It was there only that 
Joséphe bethought her of their disobedience. She stopped, out of 
breath, and held back her sister with her arms. 

—‘* Not a step further, Zine !” cried she ; ‘* we ought not to have come 
so far: mother forbid it.” 

The little one looked round about her, and remarked in turn the 
spot in which they were. It wasa large fissure hollowed out in the 
stony soil of the island, and, at the bottom of which broad ferns and 
flowering brooms had sprung up in tufts. Right and left, through the 
partition- walls of rock, peeped up the stone-break, and the sea-turf 
with its purple cats-tails, and the fox glove that thrust its long stalk 
from the crevices, loaded with rose colored bell flowers. 

At such a sight, Francine could not restrain a cry of admiration.— 
Here was the first verdure, here were the first flowers she had seen, 
since strict orders had confined her to the barren platform occupied by 
the keeper's house. Neithercould she resist the temptation ; slipping 
away from the hands of her sister, and unwilling to hear a word, she 
disappeared in the thickest of the flowering tufts. 

Having vainly called to her, Josépbe followed to bring ber back; but 
the child went on from shrub to shrub, without the smallest inclination 
to stop. At every fresh handful of gathered flowers, uselessly did 
Joséphe cry, ‘* Enough !”-—** More, more!” was Francine’s answer, ag 
she piled up within her apron, upheld by the two coruers, all on which 
she could lay ker hands, Want of place alone could make her consent 
to suspend her harvesting Loaded with herbs and wild flowers, falling 
in garlands down to her very feet, she at length was disposed to take 
hold again of Josephe’s hasJ, who set to work to find their way back, 
and cautiously removed the prickly-broom from their path. 

{he children were on the point of reaching & ridge made up of heath 
and broom, when the warning bell was heard above their h They 
stopped, and raised their eyes. Four of the infirmary-men were coming 
down towards the ravine, bearing their funereal burden They were 
following the o ly foot path practicable on the slope, and the little girls 
could not proceed on their way, without meeting them. Terrified, the 
drew back amongst the bushes that still concealed them, and paus 
leaning one against the other. The bell tinkled by fits and starts, 
drawing nearer at every sound. At length they could distinguish the 
heavy footstep of the bearers ringing upon the rock, and could see their 
darkening outlines marked out in the twilight. They were advancing 
precisely to the little oasis wherein the children had tuken refuge. Ar- 
rived at its entrance, they seemed to consult together for an instant ; 











then resumed their way through the thorny tufts, rounded the mass of 
rock behind which the slotere had crouched, and stopped, with the 
words, ‘‘ Here it is.” 

Francine, in dire alarm, had hidden her head upon ph 5 pete knees ; 
phe, less timid, gently put aside the branches, and could then see a 
grave alread 
men had laid down the corpse upon the groend, wrepeae-ep in 8 coarse 
linen cloth. Then they took a sack, hidden under a ecting bit of 
rock, and emptied its contents into the grave. The white dust, that 
Tose up from it as a cloud, was wafted to the children in # sour odour of 
time. This was carefully spread over the bottom of the hole, so as to 
form a bed for the dead body, and was then sprinkled with water drawn 
from the sea.—These preparatory measures had all been taken in 

loomy silence. Nought was heard but the eo of the spade —— 
Se rocky soil, and the monotonous bubbling of the tiny waves that 
rippled with the evening breeze upon the shore. Joséphe, her neck 
outstretched, her large eye dilated, and with a painful sense of tighten- 
ing at her heart-strings, continued on the watch. 4 

At this moment, two of the bearers took up the body, and brought it 
close to the hole dug for its reception. They were separated from the 
children only by a tuft of bushes. As they lightly grazed it with their 
burden, a gust of wind unrolled one of the corners of the covering 
cloth ; a livid head was visible by the last glimmering of light; and 
Joséphe uttered a stifled cry. Tne fall of the body into the pit preven- 
ted her being heard; but the moment’s glance had sufficed—the child 
thought she recognised the face of Monsieur Gabriel. She threw her- 
self back, in inexpressible horror. It was the first time that death had 
come before her eyes, and it appeared to her in a guise that filled her 
with grief and terror. Clinging to Francine, she began to tremble in 
every limb. The noise of the earth and flint-stones, that were shovelled 
into the grave, held her as one petrified. It was only when the four 

ve-diggers had left the ravine and disappeared in the pathway, 
that her agony found vent. Francine raised her head and asked what 
had happened ; but receiving no reply, threw herself into Joséphe’s 
arms, and began in turn to sob. 

The distress of her little sister seemed to counteract that of Joséphe, 
who forced herself to stifle her own anguish, and began embracing and 
consoling Francine. 

—‘* Don’t cry!’ stammered she, choking in spite of herself; ‘* you 
mustn’t be afraid, ... you mustn’tery . . 

—‘* What is the matter with you, Josey ; what is it?” inquired the 
little one again, holding her sister's head between her own two hands, 
and kissing her moistened cheeks. 

—‘It’s ... nothing, . . .”” returned Joséphe, her accent belying 
her words, . . . ‘I was taken by surprise. . 

—‘* Are the men gone?” asked Francine, 
glance towards the grave. 

—** You see they have,” answered Joséphe, shuddering. 

—* What did they come here todo? They were carrying something. 
It was a dead body, wasn’t it ?” 

Her sister put her hand upon her lips. 

—* Don’t talk of that, Zine!” murmured she, her sobs again over- 
powering her. 

—* You saw it ?” asked the child, frightened yet curious. 

—* Yes, O God!” faltered forth her sister in reply; . . and. . I 
knew it again . . . it was Monsieur Gabriel !”’ 

—* Your good friend, Josey?” cried Francine; ‘‘are you sure? 
And he’s there . . . there, under the ground? . . Oh! let’s go, let’s 
go; I'‘mafraid . . I’m afraid!” 

And again she threw herself into her sister’s arms, who exerted her- 
self to the utmost to re-assure her, and at the same time to control her 
own tears. 

—** There, stop, Zine!” said she, with broken voice; ‘“. 
becalm . . we must dry up our eyes . . or mother will be uneasy.” — 
Then raising herself suddenly, ‘‘ Hark,” she added, “I fancied I heard 
some one calling us; quick, quick, let’s go up!” 

With these words the two little maidens rose from the ground ; quit 

the ravine, they hastily regained the platform, trembling and out 
of breath when they reached it. 

Genevieve was waiting there for them ; but it was already dark, and 
this prevented her noticing their trouble. She took them by the hand, 
to lead them in, and made them repeat their joint prayers; both went 
to bed, without speaking of the adventure at the ravine. 

Ill. 

Joséphe slept badly; and the next morning, when she got up, was 

le and drooping. Geneviéve, who did not fail to notice it, questioned 

er with nervous solicitude ; but the child answered that nothing was 
the matter. Only, at every inquiry, her eyes filled with tears, and her 
voice trembled.—Thus Spureny J for her did the day wear away. In 
the evening she was still more depressed, but still not suffering pain. 
She ed a restless night ; and on the following morning Ropars went 
for the Surgeon of the lazaretto. He examined the child, and put se- 
veral questions that darkened the brow of Mathieu. Geneviéve, whose 
looks went direct from the Surgeon to her husband, perceived this; 
and she felt a blow stricken upon her heart. At the moment when the 
two crossed the threshhold, she followed, shut the door abruptly, and 
stopped them. 

—‘It is the . . disease, . . is it not?” she asked, in anguish. She 
had not dared to name the yellow fever: the Surgeon seemed to hesitate 
in his reply. 

—*Ah! I’m certain of it,” she exclaimed, confirmed by this very 
hesitation ; ‘‘ so, our precautions have all been useless! The blow has 
come, and all is over !” 

She could not avoid sinking down upon the stone bench, placed be- 
side the door ; and she covered her face with her apron. The Surgeon 
taxed himself to console her with vague assurances; but it was evident 
that he himself had no longer confidence in his efforts. Overcome by 
the implacable power of the contagion, he persevered in struggling 
against it, without hope and from a sense of duty, as soldiers, for the 
honour of their flag, defend silently a post that has been abandoned. 
8o, ee that tis words, far from soothing the grief of Genevieve, 
did but redouble it, he turned towards the keeper, and having briefly 
repeated to him some directions already given for the child, he went his 
‘way. 

Ropars remained some moments on one spot, with his arms crossed 
and his head upon his breast ; but a still deeper groan from Genevieve 
caused him to raise his eyes. He took her hand. 

—It isn’t time for despair yet,” said he, with gentle firmness ; 
** when God shall have decided against us, your whole life-time will be 
left for grief. At present, let us devote ourselves to our duty, and fol- 
low strictly the injunctions of the doctor.”’ 

—‘* And he has told us nothing at all!” said the mother, who at 
heart felt half-incensed against the Surgeon, for not having more 
vigorously combatted her fears ; ** he has not given us any hope !” 

—* God is the master,” replied Mathieu, in all simplicity, “ and so 
long as he has not declared his pleasure, we may believe that all will 
work well; but if the darling creature must be taken from our hands, 
let us at least to the last moment show him, how keen is our desire to 

her.” 
ereupon the feverish voice of the child reached their ears. 

—‘* Hark, she’s calling me!” cried Genevieve, rising in urgent haste 
to goin. Ropars stopped her. 

— Dry your eyes first,” said he, passing his own hand with fond 
compassion over the poor mother’s moistened eyelids ; ‘‘Joséphe mustn’t 
thin my Atay are anxious. Don’t you know that her life may de- 
pend on . 

——‘* Yes, yes,” she answered, “fear not, Mathieu, I will not cry any 
more ;” she forcibly restrained the tears that were filling her eyes 
afresh. . . ** Look, no one would notice it now. . . And the doctors, 
besides, may be mistaken, may n’t they? . . . And after all, God will 
have pity on us.” 

~—* We must hope so,” replied the keeper, much moved ; “ but if it 

is his part to have pity, it is ours to show resignation. Bear up, then, 
good heart ; go to the child with a smile; it will do her gocd ; and frst 
ofall. . kiss me . . that we may keep up each other’s resolution.” 
Joséphe’s mother threw her arms around her husband’s neck, and 
gave way to a new flood of tears. But she checked them at the sound 
of the sick one’s voice calling her for the second time, and, by a su- 
er effort thrusting down her despair into the very depths of her 
7 she rushed into the house with calm brow and a smile upon her 


looking with frightened 


. . we must 


Festebe, nevertheless 
was doubly hot upon her. 


> oe soumy Mee | the evening the fever 
ne after another, she spoke of sister Fran- 
cine, of popes, of the cherry-treein blossom, and of her good friend 
Monsieur Gab _ At one moment she fancied that she heard the last- 
named; she cal Br Te aley ao wind if he had brought her the 
. er time, the scene in the ravine a es 

be vi in her recollection; she cried out that Monsieur i abriel 
was dead; and she heard the earth grating over him in the pit.—The 


dug in a gravelly portion of the soil. The infirmary- | prec 





came to see her , and multiplied his prescriptions, 
without power to arrest the onward march of the deeme. That night 
was an awful one for the hapless mother ; she kept her child clasped 
in her arms, the little one’s mind wandering more and more. At sun- 
rise the turbulent delirium was over, to give to the meer that 
edes death. At length, towards the middle of the day, Joséphe 
0) her eyes, and uttered one sigh—i: was the last. 

The blow had been so decidedly expected, that the despair of Ropars 
and of Geneviéve could scarcely be violent. The bitterness of their loss 
had, so to say, preceded it ; both had tasted it, drop by drop, during 
the protracted agony. And yet the mother’s calmness had in it a 
something haggard, that would have startled a looker-on less troubled 
than Mathieu himself. Bent upon rendering the last offices to her 
daughter, she was long occupied in combing out her beautiful black 
hair ; she dressed the body in her best clothes, and laid it out with the 
hands crossed over the breast, as Joséphe had been used to carry them 
when asleep. All this was doneslowly, tranquilly, with a sort of com- 
placency even, and often intermingled with kisses. It was but at in- 
tervals that a tear trickled over her cheeks, that were marbled with 
glowing spots ; it was but a slight trembling that shook the hand, as 
it performed its sorrowful duty. At length, when she who had brought 
this child into the world, and who had nourished it with her milk and 
with her affection, had herself sewed it up in its shroud, she went to 
the window, broke the stalk of a gilly-flower—the only one that the 
sea-winds had spared—pulled off its leaves, and scattered them over 
the winding sheet. 

In the meantime, night had fallen. Deposited at the head of the 
darkened alcove, the dead form might indistinctly be traced through its 
covering of linen, as though it were sketched in marble. Higher u 
hung a Ubrist, in ivory, the head bent forward, and the arms extended. 
Geneviéve knelt down near the bed, and remained there for a long 
time, with her head leaning upon her united hands. Half-aloud she 
murmured a prayer; but whilst her lips repeated faithfully every 
word, their meaning was not taken in by her mind. When she had 
finished it, she raised herself up mechanically, and looked about her; 
her brain was a gloomy chaos. Putting up both hands to her forehead, 
she pressed it, with a stifled cry, as though she sought to stay that 
whirlwind of confused and lacerating thoughts. There was, for some 
few moments, a struggle between her will and her despair; finally the 
pares | gained the ascendant; she stepped towards the door and 
opened it. 

Pa er husband had taken refuge on the platform with Francine, to re- 
move her from the harrowing sight of placing the body initsshroud. Ge- 
neviéve could see him standing near the parapet ; the little girl was at his 
feet, with her head resting on his knees. Since the death of her sister, she 
had not spoken a word. Fixed in one place, with eye dilated and lips 
compressed, she seemed to be endeavouring to comprehend what had oc- 
curred. Her two small hands hung down inactive, and her naked feet 
appeared to be glued to the ground. Seeing her thus, under the early 
rays of the moon that were playing inher light-coloured tresses, Gene- 
viéve was, as it were, brought back to herself. A flash passed across the 
blankness of her expression; her nostrils swelled; a flood of tears 
gushed from her eyes. Springing towards the child, she seized it in her 
arms with a sort of doleful passionateness, to which Francine at once and 
amply responded, by an outburst of sobs and caresses. For a long time 
there was nothing but an interchange of broken appeals and unfinished 
phrases. The little girl would go on asking for her sister :and the 
mother, whose despair was revived by such demands, compelled herself 
to smother them beneath her kisses. At last, her strength exhausted, 
she let her arms, that upheld Francine, droop down, and felt that she 
was gently withdrawn from her. It was Mathieu, who placed the 
child upon the ground. He then led the mother a little further apart, 
and obliged her to sit down upon the stone-bench, leaning her back 
against the parapet. She tried to raise herself up, as she stretched 
out her hands. 

aan ia child!” she stammered through her sobbings; ‘‘ I want my 
child !” 

—‘* In good time thou shalt see her,” said Ropars, who, according to 
the custom of the Bretagne peasantry, only thow’ed and thee’ed Gene- 
viéve, when under the influence of strong emotion; ‘‘ but first thou 
must listen with all attention, for what 1 have to tell thee is of the 
deepest consequence.” 

—‘* Ah! I would, I would!” was her reply, putting both hands up 
to her head; ‘* but don’t be hurt, Mathieu, if it be impossible. I hear 
yonder, look you, something that hushes up all the rest; it is her 

death-rattle, my goodman! . . And . . . doyouknow? . 

I like the anguish that it causes me, to hear it; I can fancy that there 
still is breath in her. Oh! Jesus! who would have told me, that I 
should mourn after the dying breath of my child?” Ropars laid a 
hand upon the head of the miserable woman, whose sobbings had re- 
commenced. 

—‘* Be soothed at heart,” he said to her with touching firmness ; 
**the good God wills that we should submit, and not thus give way. 
The dead one is now in her Paradise, where she has no more need of 
us; but she leaves behind her a sister, whose life is in our charge.” 

—‘* How do you mean ?” asked Geneviéve, raising towards him her 
eyes, in which alarm had arrested the tears. 

—* Don’t you understand ?” returned the keeper, lowering his voice ; 
‘* the breath of the disease is like the sea- wind; it spares no one ; and 
it may send, at any instant, the living to rejoin the dead.” 

—‘* Heavenly Saviour! is this a warning ?” demanded Geneviéve, 
clasping her hands. ‘Must this child too, be struck down? .. . 
Have you remarked any thing? Ah! tell the truth, Mathieu 
tell it at once: I would rather be killed at one blow.” 

—‘‘ So far, the child suffers from nothing but her distress,” rejoined 
Ropars ; ‘* but if she remains in this deadly air, who can guarantee us 
that she will escape ?” 

—** Evil upon us !” cried Geneviéve, raising her joined hands over 
her head; ‘* why did you remind me of it, Mathieu? I did not wish 
to think of it; and nowI shall see her dying, every hour. God for. 
give you for thus turning the blade that is within my heart!” 

—‘‘If I touch it, it is but to withdraw it,” was the quarter- master’s 
answer. ‘‘ It won’t do now to shut one’s eyes and let the squall over- 
take us; we must work ship with all our might for the little one’s 
safety. ... Ifshe remains on the island, you have too many chances 
of sewing up her winding-sheet, Geneviéve ; she must leave it forth- 
with.” 

—** But how ?” 

Ropars threw his eyes around him, to satisfy himself that he was not 
overheard. - 

—‘There is a way,” he replied cautiously. 

—‘* The powder-magazine skiff?’’ 

—*No!” 

—‘* The pinnace?” 

—“Shbe’s there, you know, tokeep guard over the island.” 

—** But who then can help us?” 

—** The tide.” 

Genevieve looked at her husband, but without understanding what 
he meant. 

—‘Itis now high-water,” continued Mathieu ; ‘ in less than an hour 
the sea will have gone down enough to leave only four feet of water 
upon the line of reefs that runs from Trébéropn to the Ile des Morts. 
With courage, and by the help of God, the passage may be tried. I am 
going to carry the child over to Dorot.” 

And as the mother could not restrain a cry of terror :—‘* Speak 
lower, unhappy one!” he added vehemently ; “‘ are you desirous of be- 
traying me? Except the Superintendent of the powder-magazine and 
myself, no one knows the way. We have often passed along it when 
we were fishing together, and always — it safely.” 

—- a not at night,” interrupted Genevieve ; ‘* not burdened with 
a c Rad 

—* The child weighs scarcely anything, and the moon is full,” re- 
plied Ropars somewhat impatiently. ‘ Besides, I have been thinking 
of it all the evening ; and there is no other means. My mind is made 
up, and I shall do what must be done, happen what may. Your re- 
marks may lessen my confidence, but cannot hold me back. Try ra- 
ther, then, to brace up my nerves, as is the duty of a brave wife, and to 

repare the child to go. When the outer point of the high rock is 

are, it will be time for me to make the attempt, and for you to pray 
God that he may open us a way of safety in the sea.” 

The quarter- master’s tone was so determined, that Geneviéve saw at 
once the uselessness of resistance. With little will of his own in the 
ordivary transactions of life, Mathieu rarely formed a resolution ; but, 
once decided on, he maintained it immoveably. Moreover. when the 
first shock was passed, his explanations and assurances somewhat tran- 
quillised Francine’s mother, and indeed half-convinced her. There 
remained the child, whose opposition or fright was apprehended by 
Ropars. Geneviéve went and raised her up from the ground, and the 





father and the mother seated her upon their knees, which they pur- 
posely placed close together. 
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—* You want to see the cherry-tree in b 
the former, embracing her. 9 ane, 

—* 4 any ere gt Peg hang low-toned reply. 

—* Nay, nay, it is just the time,” added the poor mother wi 
eflort ; “‘over there, you will be more at liberty. ae ~ Aeyy = 
you'll have Michael for a } pen pe tl ’ 

—* No,” said the child with changing voice, «I would rather sta 
with Joséphe.” y 

Geneviéve clasped her hands and closed her eyes; speech failed her 
It was Ropar’s turn. Drawing Francine close up to his breast, and 
whispering in her ear, 

—** Listen,” said he; ‘we are in trouble. You would not wish to 
make it worse, would you? You love us too well for that.” 

In place of answer, the child threw both her arms about her father’s 
neck, and pressed her little rosy cheek against the wrinkled cheek of 
the mariner. 

—** Yes, yes, I was certain of it,” continued Mathieu; “and you 
will do whatever we ask you ?” 

Francine made an affirmative sign. 

—** Well, then,” Ropars went on, ‘you must go and pass a few days 
with Uncle Dorot; and as we have no boat, I am going to carry you 
ever the passage. Won’t you be quite quiet in the middle of the seg 
when you have papa’s shoulders for a skiff ?”’ , 

The child shuddered.—*‘ I would rather stay,” said she, in hurried 
accents. 

—‘* But that’s impossible,” 
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don’t you” said 








rejoined the father; ‘‘I want to carry 
you to the powder-magazine. It must be so, and we are to set out 
directly. But if you are not brave, if you think of calling out, the 
way will be harder, and perhaps something serious may happen to me. 
Do you understand ?” 

—-** Yes....yes....I won’t go,” replied the little girl, beginning to 
tremble. 

Geneviéve drew her once more into herarms. ‘ Hush, hush ! gaid 
she, laying her lips “vy Francine’s hair, and rocking her upon her 
breast, ‘children ought to obey....God has ordained it....do what 
you are bidden....for your papa....for me....for Joséphe....If she 
could speak she would tell you to be good and obedient. .. .Would 
you make her sorrowful in Heaven ?” 

—*Oh! no,” cried the child, throwing herself again into Mathieu’s 
arms. 

—‘*Then you will come?” asked he. 

—‘* Yes,” murmured the little girl. 

—‘* And you won’t be afraid; you won’t say a word ?” 

—‘* No.” 

—** Let’s be going then!” exclaimed the keeper, who had got up and 
was looking over the parapet. ‘‘ The high rock is out of water; we 
must n’t wait any longer.” 

He took Francine in his arms and went rapidly down one of the foot- 
paths leading to the shore of the islet. Geneviéve followed, in inex- 
pressible anguish. All three reached a rocky point that stretched far 
out into the waters. It was the extremity of the line of reefs that con- 
nected the powder-magazine with Tréberon Ropars placed the child 
on the ground, in order to take note of his direction. The passage, under 
the rays of the moon, was tinged with palegreen, varied by small lines 
of white that were made by the light fringe of foam upon the waves. 
So gentle were their undulations, that one might have fancied a field of 
= wheat chequered with white camomile flowers. Beyond, the Ile 

es Morts in all its breadth was illumined by the moon-light, with its 
yellowish buildings, its long slated roofs, and its lightning- rods, stand- 
ing out against the sky. So calm was the night that the sentry’s step 
was heard, as he paced up and down before the watch-box of granite, 
built at the corner of the esplanade. At the forked head of the two 
islands, and partially in shadow, lay the silent pinnace, balancing at 
anchor. 

Ropars examined every thing with scrupulous attention. He pointed 
out to Genevieve the direction of the submarine causeway, indicated 
by a feeble shadow on the surface of the water, as he threw aside his 
waistcoat and hat; then taking both of his wife’s hands, who looked at 
him with haggard eye,—* the time is come, Geneviéve,” said he; 
‘* kiss me, and pray the good God to be with us.” 

The poor woman responded at first to his embrace, without power to 
utter a word; but when she felt that he had ateragnget himself and 
was returning towards the child, a cry escaped her, she was not mis- 
tress of herself. She forgot all that Mathieu had said to her, all that 
she herself had promised, and encircled him with her arms in all the 
desperation of terror. 

—** You shall not go,” she stammered out, ‘‘ you shall not go! 

It is rushing on to death in the name of your marriage-vow, re- 
main to be my succour, my companion ! Would you then leave me 
here alone with Joséphe? Look, how broad the seais, and how 
deep! You and Francine, you will be lost in it! Ah! if it be 
God’s will, let us all die here; but at least let usdie together! Mathieu, 
I will not have you quit me; you shall not carry off my child; you 
shall not go!” 

Ropars endeavoured to calm her, and struggled to release himself 
from her hold ; but she clung to him, and refused to heara word. And 
as he recalled to her that she had, a minute before, induced Francine’s 
consent, 

—‘*I was wrong,” she wildly interrupted him; ‘I will no longer 
have it so. If you leave me, I will follow; and you will be re- 
sponsible before God for what may happen. Mathieu, do not tempt 
me! Mathieu, have pity on me! What have I done to you that 
you should thus go voluntarily to destruction? Do you no longer care 

Ah! if I have failed in my duty, be not angry 
with me, dear soul! If my too great anguish has offended you, forgive 
me! I will not cry any more; I will be every thing that you desire. 
Hold ; look on me rather ; forgive me; but say that you will stay.” 

She had sunk down upon her knees, and held Ropars’ hands pressed 
firmly against her lips. He exerted himself to raise her up. 

—* Enough, Geneviéve,” said he, in a tone wherein commiseration 
disputed with impatience; ‘I thought that you were braver .... This 
is not what you promised me. Think, think, unhappy woman, that the 
time is passing away !” 

Genevieve groaned, and recommenced the same entreaties. He cast 
an anxious look towards the sea, and saw that the farthest jags of the 
high rock were dry. Longer delay would increase the danger, and 
might render the passage impossible. Mathieu seized Genevieve sharply 
by the elbows, and raised her upon her feet, with her face opposite his 
own. 

—** Qn your salvation, listen!” said he in an accent so decided that 
she trembled at it; ‘‘ this is the first time that I have reminded you 
that I am your master, and, if you be not wiser, it will perhaps be the 
last: but by the God who saved us, you shall obey, and that without 
further discussion! The child’s life is to be preserved; nothing can 
stay me now. Remain there, I solemnly command you, and make not 
one step, nor utter one single cry, or, so surely as I am my mother’s 
sd I will never forgive you, even until the day of Judgment!” 

At these words, he seated Geneviéve, petrified by the shock, ran to 
his little daughter, whom he took upon his shoulders, and dashed with 
her into the waves.—(7'o be concluded next Saturday ) 


A POSSIBLE EVENT. 


Occupied as most of us are with our respective worldly concerns, and 
accustomed to see the routine of common events going on smoothly 
from age to age, we are little apt to reflect on natural events of a tre- 
mendous character, which modern science shews might possibly happen, 
and that on any day of any year. We think of the land as a firm and 
solid thing—as terra firma, in short—not recollecting that geology 
shows how it may rise and sink, so as to pass into new relations to the 
enveloping sea; how it may be raised, for instance, to such an extent 
as to throw every port inland, or so far lowered as to submerge es 
richest and most populous regions. No doubt, the relations of sea an 
land have been much as they are during historical time; but it 18 at 
the same time past all doubt, that the last great geological event, - 
respect of most countries known, was a submergence which produce 
the marine alluvial deposits ; and when we find that Scandinavia » 
slowly but steadily rising in some poe at this moment, and tha . 
thousand miles of the west coast of South America rose four “4 es 
single night only thirty years ago, we cannot feel quite assurets | 
the agencies which produced that submergence, and the pnt = 
re-emergence, are at anend. We likewise forget, in these _ i4 
tricts of the earth, that we are not quite beyond the hazard : cate 
ranean fire. There are numberless extinct volcanoes 10 _ 4 bey 
and France; there are some on the banks of the Rhine; 1» 7 Pong 
are thick-sown everywhere. Now, an extinct volcano 1s — an 
safe a neighbour as many may suppose. Vesuvius was ~ oe a> brake 
cano from time immemorial till the year 63, when it = = 4 psa 
out again, and soon after destroyed Pompeii and Hercul ne Bugpene 
which time it has never again subsided into entire inactivity. 
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Arthur’s Seat, which is ‘‘within a mile of Edinb 
recommence business in like manner, we should 
many years’ purchase house property in that beautiful New Town would | 
be solling next day. Yet what is there about an old volcano here more | 
than an old volcano in Italy, to give assurance that its means of annoy- 
ance and destruction are absolutely extinguished ? 

There is, however, in the showings of science, a more serious danger 
than any of these. Comets were once regarded as most terrific objects, 
put only in a superstitious way, perplexing nations with fear of change, 
and shaking pestilence from their horrid hair. During an intermediate 
enlightened time, these notions passed away; and we have even come 
to think, that such a visitant of our skies may exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence. We at least recollect when old gentlemen, after dinner, 
brightened up at the mention of ‘1811 claret,” merrily attributing the 
extraordinary merits of the liquor to the comet of that year. Bat co 
mets, in the cool eye of modern science, are not without their terrors 
Crossing as they often do the paths of the planets in their progress to | 
and from their perihelia, it cannot but be that they should now and | 
then come in contact with one of these spheres. One, called Lexell’s, | 
did come athwart the satellites of Jupiter in 1769, and once again | 
in 1779, so as to be deranged in its own course. It made, indeed, no 
observable change in the movements of the Jovian train, being of too 
light @ consistence for that; but can we doubt, that it might neverthe- | 
less seriously affect the condition of their surfaces, and especially any | 
animal life existing thereon? This very comet, on the 28th of June 
1770, passed the earth ata distance only six times that ef the moon. 
There is another called Biela’s, which revisits the sun every six years, | 
or a little more; and this busy traveller actually crossed our orbit in | 
1832, only a month before we passed through the same point in space! | 
Another, which made a grand appearance in the western sky in March | 
1843, would have involved us in its tail, if we had been only a furtnight 
earlier at a particular place! Rather fine shaving that in the celestial 
economics. Now, if we consider that as many as eight comets have 
been observed telescopically in a single year (1846), we must see that 
the chance of a collision of this kind is not quite so small as to be un- 
worthy of regard. If it be true that there are thousands of comets, all 
of which make periodical visits to the near neighbourhood of the sun, 
it must be evident that the earth, being itself not far, comparatively 
speaking, from that luminary, must be rather liable than otherwise to 
a@ brush from one of these wanderers; and, indeed, the wonder is, that 
several thousand years should have passed without, so far as we know, 
< one such collision having taken place 
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eing what a highly organised system is formed by the physical and 
0 pone arrangements upon our planet, one is apt to think that the 
scheme of Providence must have been framed with a provision for the 
complete exclusion of such accidents. To allow of the sudden undoing 
of all this fair scene, which it has taken thousands of years to bring 
out in its full proportions, seems like a wanton destruction of valuable 
property, and we are not disposed to think that such a thing could be 
permitted. But we must at the same time remember, that our sense 
of what is important and consequential has a regard to the earth alone, 
which is but a trifling atom in the universe. Who can tell what are 
the limits which the Master of worlds has set to mundane calamity ? 
And assuredly, even though a whole solar system were here and 
there, now and then, to be remodelled in respect of all such arrange- 
ments as have been spoken of, it could not be supposed to be a very 
oo event in the progress of the entire scheme, seeing that astronomy 
as taught us to regard such systems as no more than particles in the 
dust cloud or graios of sand on the sea shore. It must, then, in sober 
reasoning be admitted, that our mere abhorrence of so much destruc- 
tion is no guidance to our judgment on this point; and that for any- 
thing we can see of the plans of Providence, an entanglement of our 
glebe with a comet may take place any day, with consequences incal- 
culably damaging for the meantime, though not conclusively destruc- 
tive, and perhaps necessary as a step towards an improved system of 
i <Tiaae bringing in of what Ben Jonson calls ‘ an age of better 
metal.” 

In the frame of mind which these speculations induce—not very 
greatly alarmed about such extraordinary contingencies, yet not in- 
sensible to the solemnity of the thought of what may come to pass even 
before our living eyes—it is curious, and not necessarily unpleasant, 
to consider what might be the actual phenomena attending a cometary 
collision. We know not what comets are composed of, but are certain 
that they consist of some palpable matter, however diffused, for they 
observe the rules of motion in their revolutions round the sun. On 
the whole, the most plausible supposition as to their composition, is 
that which regards them as watery vapour or cloud, of great tenuity. 
How like, for example, to the doings of a cloud, is the splitting into 





two, which has been occasionally observed in them! Well, if they be 
clouds, the coming of one into contact with our earth would most likely 
deposit with us an immense addition to our stock of water. It would 
be instantaneous, or nearly so. Only think of a sudden fall of water | 
suflicient to raise the ocean a hundred feet, and submerge all parts of 
the land which were less than that height above the present level of | 
the sea! There would, of course, be a fearful abridgment of our con 
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town,” were to| away at one whisk. Church and state are severed, and for ever. The 
e to know at how | Holy / lliance against the liberties of mankind is broken up—the pomp 


and corruption of courts is annihilated—bribvery and bigotry are no 
more. What a clean sweep !—how hopeless reaction! Surely the most 
aapoqngeas views of the Destructives must be gratified and contented 
at last. 

If the event shall ever happen, it cannot be doubted that the present 
Mankind will leave many interesting memorials of themselves an 
their progress for the examination of a new race, should such ever 
arise. When the geologist of the after-world begins his work—who 
can tell how many hundreds of thousands of years hence ?—he will find, 
over all our stratification and paleontology, a pairr containing the 
remains of the ancient human species—here a tibia of a stockbroker, 
there the skull of a poet—here a lady’s dressing case in a fossilised 
state, there a gentleman’s box of cigars ; besides all these odds and 
ends, there will doubtless be ruins of temples, fortresses, ships, gin- 
palaces, and other pertinents of an active, passionate humanity, the 
purposes of which will form most curious matter of speculation for the 
more angelic species then at last come upon the earth. Nothing in 
writing or print will have survived to convey an idea of the state of 
our knowledge, or of the attainments of our great writers; but it is 
possible that a few inscriptions may be disinterred, and that through 
these some glimpses may be obtained of our history, though of a most 
detached and confused nature. Probably the most puzzling thing of 
all will be our warlike implements and munitions ; for to one who ne- 
ver thought of harming his neighbour. how incomprehensible must be 
any tool designed expressly for that purpose! If the intent of these 
articles be penetrated, they will doubtless be ranged in museums as 
curious monuments of passions long extinct, just as we see the instru. 
ments of torture used by the Inquisition and other ancient judicatories 
hung up in antiquarian collections of our day. 

Well, well, my dear brethren—you have read thus far without, I 
hope, being too much distressed by the idea of the physical contingen- 
cies to which it is shown we are liable. Probably you have, each of 
you, too many matters of sore concern pressing closely upon you, to be 
much incommoded by possibilities of so infinitesimal a character. It 
cannot, nevertheless, be amiss, that you should know these amongst 
other things that may any day leap from the laps of the Parcw, were 
it only to expand your souls a little with things superior to the eternal 
commonplaces of life. It is, after all, a great thing to be a part of so 
great a system as that revealed to us in the external frame of things, 
and to feel in what a mighty hand our destiny lies. Even in the dan- 
ger of what is here styled a Possible Event, there is a grandeur—both 
as to the event itself, and the Power under whose permission it will, if 
at all, take place, and our filial relations to that Power, which never 
leaves us without hope—waich, to a high and purified mind, must be 
felt as more than reconciling. —Chambers, 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF THE 
LATE MAJOR EDWARD MACREADY. 


Our first march was to Nivelle, and next to Binch. We were here 
billetted, the only circumstance of the kind that occurred during our 
advance. His Grace no doubt considered the clear night air as pecu- 
liarly wholesome, for we every day marched through towns and bivou- 
aced in fields. On the 2lst we crossed the frontier, and loosened our 
ammunition on hearing a heavy but irregular fire in front of us. 
commissary met us, riding like John Gilpin, and swearing he did not 
tuen back till his pistol ammunition was expended. In half-an hour 
we reached the field of action, and found the Hanoverians hard at work 
cleaning their pieces. We halted near Bavai, a neat town, abandoned 
by its inhabitants. We next lit our fires and remained a day in the 
wood of Creveceur. This rest was most welcome to me, as my boots, 
which had been on my feet since the morning of the 15th, had become 
hardened by the mud and turned on one side, so as to cut me dread- 
fully, and during the last march I was obliged to support myself by 
Heaviside’s stirrup leather, walking on the sides of the soles. I had 
them cut off my legs here, and procured a good pair of shoes from the 
light bobs. These fellows furnished me with everything. When they 
could not find wine for my dinner, I have known them to go and buy it 
from the sutlers at five francs a bottle, and bring it to me, declaring 
that they made (i. e. stolen) it, lest my delicacy should prevent my ac- 
cepting it. A field-officer of ours, who drank tea and read the Bible 
regularly three times a week, after living on Heaviside, Harrison, and 
myself for a fortnight, refused us a cupful of sugar, and wrapped up 
bis refusal in a thumping lie; and yet the major is respected and the 
privates called rascals. 





We bivouaced near Cateau Cambresis on the 24th, and at Caulain- 
court on the day following. We had very strict orders against plun- 
dering of any description, and all marauders taken by the provosts 
marshall were to be immediately executed. Two of our men had been 
taken, but the Duke released them, as his note expresse/, ‘‘ in conse- 
quence of the excellent behaviour of our corps.—However, neither 
compliments nor commands can fillempty stomachs,” ani as our com 


| missariat only served out three rations in twenty days, our men were 


tinents; all big islands would be made little; and many little ones | obliged to forage or starve. 1 had myself mounted Ryan's horse, and 


would cease to be. 


The surviving lands would be so swept by the | was reconnoitring the neighbourhood of Caulaincoart, when I heard a 


flood, that scarcely any of the present features would remain un- | confused noise of pigs squeaking and men swearing, behind a hedge 


changed All animals and movable things would be engulfed 


In a} 


very near me. I rode up, and discovered four soldiers of the 33rd 


few minutes, this brawling, chattering, bustling world would be stilled | cutting the throats of an old sow and her litter, ‘‘ Hallo!” said I, 


in universal death. What a settlement of ** questions” there! 
a strike of work! What a command of Silence! 

A board of bank directors was hesitating about a bill for £100, some 
thinking it rather indifferent paper, others viewing it more favourably ; 
when down comes the cometic flood, and while the manager rings his 
bell to see what is the matter, it enters by doors and windows, and in 
an instant closes the whole concern A criminal court was sitting in 
expectation of the return of the jury with their verdict. There was 
one thinking that death may not be far from his door, and a hundred 
pitying him in the contrast of their own assurance from the imminent 
foe, when lo! the flood, and judges, jury, criminal, and sympathising 
audience, are all instantly on a level. A sanitary commission was de- 
liberating on impediments to the bringing in of fresh and the taking 
away of foul water, and wondering if there ever would be a body of 
their denomination which could do anything it wished to do for the 
benefit of a mild, expectant, inactive, suffering public. The comet 
pours in its fresh water on the instant, and the whole difficulties of the 
case are at once resolved. A synod had been called to consider some 
nice point, hardly palpable to common understandings, but which 
everybody thought a very important point notwithstanding, and three 
gentlemien speaking at once to contrary purposes were about to be in 
terrupted by a fourth of a different opinion still, when enter comet—a 
real Moderator—and at one stroke decides what poor mankind had been 
wrangling about for centuries, and what, to all appearance, but for 
this ‘* redding straik,’’ they would have wrangled about for centuries 
tocome. Lord Augustus Anser had demanded satisfaction of the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Pavo for an injurious remark, and they were proceeding 
by railway to make a deadly end of it, wher lo! the comet dashes in 
like an undesired train from a siding, and quashes one of the prettiest 
quarrels which has happened for a twelvemonth There was an un- 
pleasant dispute with America about a herring barrel, and barrels of 
a different kind were likely to be resorted to to settle it. The Ad 
miralty was all astir as to how many vessels it might be necessary to 
set afloat for the business. Brother Jonathan was calculating what 
could be made of the crisis in working out the election of a president. 
The comet takes upon itself to set the whole naval force of both coun- 
tries afloat—the “ origo mali” too—and at the same time to counter. 
mand the presidential election So that matter passes. Another pre 
sident was on the point of electing himself emperor—a loving pair was 
about to be wed—the Court of Chancery was just commencing a career 
of reform—a new author was starting into fame with the most brilliant 
novel of the season—when the comet thwarts every hope. Lloyd's had 
never calculated on such an accident. On ‘Change, if there had been 
time for a moment’s remark, it would have been regarded as a most 
unheard of thing. The life assurance companies, having in their ta- 
bles made no allowance for such a contingency, would have been ruined 
by so many policies ‘ emerging” (oh, word of mockery !) at once, had 
it not been that there were no survivors to claim the various amounts 
Debts, bonds, contracts, obligations of all kinds, in like manner were 
absolved by the comet, and Creation itself lett to open a new score in, 
it is to be hoped, a less blotted book, . 

, Considered as a reform, our possible event must be viewed with great 
interest. The patriot’s heart is broken, in the ordinary current of 
things, by the passive resistance he meets with from the great, inert 
Mass of eee and contrary interest. His most generous views are 
thwarte by thousands of accidents which there was no foreseeing 
phen he put the affiir down on paper. Tories hate and scandalise 

im; despots put him in prison; he only can bequeath his scheme to 

Wrought out by the happy man of a happier age. Here, however, 
comes me in a besom which sweeps all the old peccant institutions 


What 





‘* what are you gentlemen about? Don’t you know thatif provost sees 
you, you'll swing for this?’ ‘Yes, sir,” auswered the spokesman, 
** we do, but then there’s no rations,—and, perhaps, your honour would 
like a pig.” ‘* Why, as the pigs are killed, I have no objection; but I 
assure you, my good fellows, this is a very serious business, and I wish 
I could have prevented it. Ili thank you for that pig to the left.— 
Good morning.” I galloped off with my prize, and the ramrod was 
through him immediately. We marched on by Vermnad, crossed the 
Somme (which might have been easily defended) and entered the 
Chaussée near Roye, through which we passed. We continued our 
advance by Pont St. Mayence, Seplis, Luzarches, and on the lst July 
halted near Annay, within seven miles of Paris, in sight of Montmartre, 
and on the left of the allied army. We came a bird's flight from Wa- 
terloo ; our marches were long and our supplies seldom up, but weather 
was favourable, and this is the greatest blessing in bivouacs. 
* * * * * 


Ou the 6th, our division marched through the suburbs of La Chapelle, 
where crowds of Parisians came out to see us As our Grenadiers 
were in front, they all agreed that England had picked her finest men 
to beat them. They laughed at our ragged colours, and called our 
riflemen, whose clothes were discoloured, des ramoneurs de apéminée. 
Nothing is too high or too low for the laughter of a Frenchman. Our 
division, Colville’s, and the Guards, marched into the Bois de Boulogne 
on the 7th, and were encamped—our ground was close to the village of 
Passy. 

One night, as several of us were sitting round a fire, about 11 o’clock, 
drinking and smoking, we heard a shot which was followed by several 
others, as if in a skirmish—we stared at each other; volleys com- 
menced, and soon after great guns.—‘‘ By Heaven !” cried some-one, 
**there’s a rising in the city and the guards are attacked. Don’t you 
distinguish the firing coming nearer?” We went out, and began to 
rouse our men, when the field-officer of the day galloped down the road, 
shouting, * Turn out the 5th British brigade—turn out the whole.” 
In a moment the bugles sounded the assembly ; we were no sooner in 
line than we were informed that the noise proceeded from the Tivoli 
Gardens, where an exhibition of fireworks, and among the rest, a rep- 
resentation of a battle, was going on Our camp was very pleasant as 
long as the dry weather lasted. At night we cut down three or four 
trees, made a rousing fire, and spreading our blankets by the blaze, 
drank cognac, till tired nature’s sweet restorer glued up our eyes, and 
we slept till morning. We had a good deal of drilling, and on the 
22nd July, the anniversary of the battle of Salamanca, our whole army 
paraded on the road to Neuilly, in contiguous columns, every soldier 
with a leaf of laurel in his cap. The Sovereigns of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, surrounded by a staff of some hundred officers, galloped 
down the line, and we afterwards broke into open column at half dis- 
tance, and marched past them, the Duke at our head, our road was 
under the new triumphal arch, down the Elysian Fields, through the 
Place Louis XV., and home by the Porte St. Denis. The leaves of 
laurel were sadly distressing to the poor Frenchmen, it was certainly 
insulting ; but it is pleasant to remember the day on which au English 
army marched through Paris proudly bearing this badge of victory. 

I was delighted to hear, about the beginning of August, of my pro- 
motion to a lieutenancy. This was particularly gratifying to me, as 
it was not my turn by regular advancement, being put over the head 
of a senior officer. On our march to Paris I received a note from 
Rumley, assuring me that I should be promoted; and though I was 
puzzled to discover the cause of this unexpected good fortune, I ex- 





ted to be posted to another corps. However, 1 was gazetted to a 
ieutenantcy in the 30th regiment, 20th July, 1815, and no earthly 
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notice taken of the gentleman above me. I have to thank Colonel 
Hamilton, and Andrews our adjutant, for this service. They drew up 
a strong recommendation of me, men that I had had the honour 
to command the eighth company of our t through great part of 
the 18th of June, and personally led them on in different aolal of 

the day. This effected my promotion in the corps, under circumstances 

to which I do not know a parallel. 

General Halkett was still laid up, and Lockwood of ours had gone 
home with a silver plate in his skull, on whic was engraved “‘ bomb 
proof.” In consequence of the increase of our numbers, we began to 
entertain the sovereigns with field days. We generally mancuvred 
on the none of St. Denis, and represented different occurrences of the 
Peninsular war. Sometimes on our arrival at the ground it would 
begin to rain, and we were faced about, and ordered to parade on the 
next fine day. As our camp was some miles from the plain, and as an 
army of our numbers took some time to get into position, we were 
generally out ten or twelve hours; during half this time we were 
standing in lines or columns, and for the rest half stifled with dust or 
bespattered with mud, and heartily cursing the deliverers of Europe. 
I have positively marched past in such a cloud of dust, that I have 
neither seen Duke, King, nor Emperor. How they stood it I cannot 
conceive. When the Duke did not require us, Sir T. Bradford and Sir 
P. Belson, who commanded our division and brigade, had us out, and 
when their fantastic tricks were finished, old Hamilton paraded us, to 
caricature light infantry movements. 

Until late in September the camp was pleasant enough, and some 
parts of it remarkably picturesque. Heaviside, Harrison, and myself 
had our tents in a very fine grove of old trees, beneath which we had 
built huts, and enclosed the whole with a staked hedge. Numbers 
daily stopped to admire our little establishment, and among the rest 
Lady Castlereagh. The comfort of the interior was not, however, 
strictly correspondent with the elegance of the outside appearance. 
We had not an article of furniture, but an old camp stool, the ground 
was our bedstead, a bundle of straw our mattrass, and H——’s blanket, 
for I had none, our covering. I always turned in completely dressed, 
and was generally awoke near daybreak by the arrival of my comrade 
from the gambling-house ; his unvarying account of his losses, and his 
determined resolutions in favour of reformation, kept me awake till he 
dvepges his head on the pannier, which served us for a pillow, and 
murdered my sleep by his melodious snoring. At this time the morning 
dew began to pinch my finger ends, and I employed myseif in fretfully 
lamenting the unfortunate infatuation of my friend, and the accommo- 
dating harmony of his nose till breakfast time. The penetrating damp 
of the atmosphere was productive of fevers and dysentery among our 
men; but from a liberal use of those antifebriles, cognac and tobacco, 
the officers were more healthy. 

Report says that when the state of our poor fellows was represented 
to the Duke of Wellington, he humanely remarked that “ he wished 
they were on the top of the Pyrenees, and then they might complain.” 
Now though all must admire the stoicism whica the Duke has so often 
exerted, when considering the sufferings of others, yet one may 
presume to conceive, that if his Grace, instead of wal Sy in the 
comforts and luxuries of the Elysee Bourbon, had been sitting for days 
and sleeping for nights together under a bell tent, which acted as a 
sieve in conveying the rain upon the occupier, living on commissariat 
beef, and supporting his radical heat by their doubly diluted brandy, 
with no means of drying his second shirt, when the one on his back 
was as wet as the one he had just pulled off, even he might have 
felt something like annoyance on hearing it insinuated that he was 
more warm, cozy, and comfortable than he had the least right to expect 
to be. 

At length, on the last day of October, we were ordered to break up 
camp. Our brigade, which, since the new distribution of the army, 
consisted of the 12th, 30th, 33rd, and 41st regiments, commanded by 
Sir P. Belson, moved to the villages of Clichy and Neuilly. For three 
days before we marched we had incessant rain,—the roofs of our huts 
tumbled in, and during this period, we were as positively amphibious 
as the frogs that were croaking around us. The Prussians had unfar- 
nished Clichy, but the roofs of the houses were rain proof, and we con- 
gratulated ourselves on this comparative luxury. After occupying 
successively the villages of Issy, Vaugirard, Clermont, and Vauvres, 
we moved to Montrouge. When Pratt and I entered our billet, we 
advanced to the good lady of the house, and torturing our half frozen 
jaws into a smile, were commencing an introductory harangue, when 
she dropped back into her chair with the consolatory exclamation of 
“ Voila ces chiens d’ Anglais!” The reply of Fox, ** We applaud your 
sincerity, but d——n your manners,” would have been applicable 
enough; but we merely bowed to the virago’s daughters, who seemed 
exceedingly alarmed at their mother’s indiscretion, and left the room. 
We went into another part of the house and made our billet good. Soon 
after the army broke up; and Sir T. Bradford, who commanded our 
division, issued an order, thanking us for our good conduct, and in- 
forming us that we were part of the force destined for Eagland. 

Ou the 4th December | marched for the last time through the French 
capital. The natives, who never attended our reviews, came ia crowds 
to rejoice at our departure. We smiled a farewell to them, and the 
quick step of ‘‘ Bon voyage Messieurs les Anglais,” and that known to 
them as ‘‘ gaira,” but called by us the ‘** Downfall of Paris,” soon 
hurried us from their gaze. We marched through St. Denis, and after 
a long, wet, and dreary day’s journey, arrived late at a miserable vil- 
lage, which furnished, however, tolerable poultry. Five more marches, 
with execrable weather, through wretched villages, brought us to 
Beauvais. The men and officers of our regiment fared particularly ill ; 
as we moved with the 12th, whose colonel being senior to ours, he 
always occupied the best places, and his men were, of course, about 
him We were consequently sent off the road to country houses in the 
neighbourhood, and besides going three or four miles to our billet at 
night, we had to go the same distance to head quarters next mornin 
before daylight. Tho country peorle were so alarmed at our poten 4 
that they often ran off, after locking up their houses, actually leaving 
their dinners, cooking at the fire, and their hats and bonnets about the 
room. After breaking open the door, or by a ladder entering in at the 
window of my billet, I have often been agreeably surprised to find din- 
ner ready, and the vin du pays on the table. 

Oa the 17th December we marched over the immortal field of Crecy. 
I could plainly trace.the position of the English army ; and I stood for 
some minutes at the rude stone cross that marks the death spot of the 
King of Bohemia. On the crest of the hill, a mill now stands on the 
precise spot whence Edward III. viewed the battle. It was worth a 
year of mere existence to stand — this sacred spot A woman of 
onr grenadiers was brought to bed in a wagon on the field, and we 
wished to christen the child Crécy; but the French priest declared he 
knew of no such saint in the calendar. We halted about a league 
from this hallowed ground, next day marched to the suburbs of Mon- 
treuil. Neufchatel, a village off the road, was our next quarter, and 
hence we beheld the white cliffs of old England. Next day we passed 
Calais, and marched to a village called Merke, where we remained two 
days. Oar route from Paris was principally by rascally roads, they 
were often calf-deep in mud, as it rained incessantly. 

On Christmas dsy we marched our three hundred gallant bloods on 
board miserable smacks, of from sixty to a hundred tons burden. The 
Government had contracted with a house at Dover for the transport of 
the troops at a very cheap rate, and consequently lost two thirds of the 
cavalry horses for want of accommodation. Our men were so crowded 
on and below deck, that there was hardly room, if there had been hands, 
to work the vessels properly. The master of the one I went in assured 
me, that if we encountered such a breeze as the 12th regiment had 
weathered a few days before, we shoald founder, and added that he 
would give a hundred pounds to be off his agreement. We started 
from Calais with a fair breeze which chopped round, when we were 
about mid channel, and freshened into a gale.-—Smack went our main- 
brace, and roll came the seas over our weather quarter. In a few 
minutes we were in imminent danger; but, providentially, the wind 
lulled, and we repaired our rigging. We tried in vain to make Dover, 
and towards night changed our course and stood up for te. 
When we reached its offing, the gale was stiff, and momentarily increas. 
ing, so that, though the high water flag was not hoisted, the masters of 
our vessels, trusting to their trifling draught of water, dashed for the 
harbour. The first vessel came crash aground between the two piers, 
the next rau her bowsprit into her stern rigging, and swung broadside 
on the sea,—all followed, and all got foul of each other. The piers 
were covered with crowds of all sorts of people running here and there 
with lights, and appearing by their gesticulations (for the roaring of 
of 4he elements drowned their voices) to recommend us to take to our 
doats. We were twelve crank ships locked together, with our gangways, 
bowsprits, and timbers crashing with every heave of the water; the 
spanker booms were lashing right and left with each kick of the vessels, 
and the uproar of the wind, rain, waves, ing trumpets, ropes and 








sails cracking, and crews shouting, wasindescribable At length part 
of us were landed in boats, and the remainder ascended the piers by 





ladders thrown down. Two men fell, and were crushed to 
“ Detween the vessels. It was about ten o'clock when we ‘ented, aod 
‘were ordered to march off to M , though it rained terribly, and 
our arms were still cn board the s We reached the warm welcome 
of an inn about twelve o'clock, and at seven next morning were ordered 
Dack to Ramsgate. The vessels were all ruined, and the horses of the 
Enniskillen Dragoons were piled =p on the quay in heaps opposite ever 
As soon as we had received our goods, we continued our mare 
fo Sandwieh, and next day to Dover, where we took up our quarters in 
the castle I cannot say the amor patrie was very strong within me 
‘for these three days. We were bavtconety treated at Ramsgate, over- 
charged by the innkeeper at Margate, misled by our guide, and wrong- 
‘Jy directed by a plongbman on our road to Sandwich ; drenched to the 
+b every day, and looked crossly on by every one but the waiters at 
the inns. As to the peasantry a civil word could not be extracted from 
them. A scoundrel of whom I asked my road where two paths met, 
turned round with his face to a hard sleet shower, and in five times the 
number of words I required from him, growled out, “ Do you think I’ve 
nought to do, but to stand here aw the day, to tell you sowdiers the 
? If you think so. you'll oe be out 0’ your reckoning;” 80 
saying the independent youth pursued his way. 


THE PRESENT HOLLOW TIME. 


The golden age, whensoever it may have had existence on the face of 
the earth, was an age of solid gold, there is no kind of doubt. It has 
been observed by innumerable philosophers and moralists—sometimes 
& little disappointed or misplaced, may be, but sound sages and impar- 
tial judges none the less—that every succeeding age, in its turn, has 
been hollow. The last has always been the hollowest. We must admit 
of the present time that it is a very hollow time indeed, though not a 
‘worse time than another, perhaps, in the sage and moral sense afore 
said. 

It is an undoubted and an instructive fact that hollowness now plays 
an important part in engineers’ and mechanical constructions; and 
that it is one mode of carrying out a vast economy of materials. A 
sheet of iron and a few rivets now perform the duty of ponderous cast. 
ings or huge erections of brick, or stone, or timber. A beam of timber 
or a masse of iron may be treacherous within-side, owing to some ine- 
quality of structure which escapes the eye of the workman; and in 
such case the interior portion is not merely useless: it is a positive 
burden and incumbrance, a delusion and a snare, an income-tax of a 
very annoying kind, a bottomless pit in which the paymaster loses his 
money and the engineer loses his temper ; it renders no service itself, 
and prevents the sounder portions from rendering their service. It is, 
on the contrary, one of the characteristics of the plate-and rivet sys- 
tem (if we may coin a phrase to designate it,) that there is no waste 
material, no neglected material, no material so far beneath the surface 
as to escape its due share of preparation and annealing. None of the 
iron particles—like individuals in an Exeter Hall chorus of seven hun- 

—can hide their defects by being buried among a mass of others; 

they are all brought near the front row, and must bear a fair amount of 
scrutiny. 
If eeveteh the making of these plates or these rivets, we shall soon 
gee that the iron passes through an ordeal which must greatly toughen 
and strengthen it. The molten iron, liberated from its stony compan- 
ions by the heat of the blast furnace, flows in a golden stream from an 
aperture in the lower part of the furnace, and fills up a series of chan- 
nels in the sandy floor of the foundry—a big channel being the sow, 
and sundry little channels the pigs. These pigs, when cold, form ob- 
long masses of crude, brittle, and very imperfect iron, quite unfitted in 
this state for any engineering or pe gr tg we they are refined 
in one furnace and puddied in another, to t certain changes in the 
fron; theiron, in masses of sixty or seventy pounds, receives a few 
mighty thumps from a shingling hammer weighing five or six tons ; then 
it is pressed rece enormons rollers, then heated again, and then 
rolled again to ites proper thickness as sheet-iron. Like as dough be- 
@omes toughened by good kneading, does the iron become toughened by 
these repeated meltings and beatings, and ro!lings and pressings. And 
the rivets, too, share this quality with the sheets, for they are formed 
of bar-iron or rod-iron, which has undergone a similar course of treat- 
men 








t. 

The well-kneaded sheets and rivets, as we have said, take part, in a 
remarkable degree, in modern engineering. Steam-engine boilers and 
steam- vessel funnels are examples familiar to every one. The sheets 
cut to the proper size by shears of most irresistible persuasion, which 
sever the material as effectually and as quietly as the clasp knife of the 
coalheaver severs his bread and cheese into coalheaver’s mouthfulls ; 
another machine punches rivet holes around the margin of each sheet, 
quickly and cleanly ; and a third machine cuts off pieces from a rod of 
iron to form tough and sturdy little rivets. Then, in order that the 
fiat sheets may acquire a curvature similar to that of a boiler or a fun- 
nel, they are hammered on an anvil, a guage or pattern being used to 

revent the iron from overleaping the bounds of propriety, and acquir- 

g too great a convexity. And now comes the riveting, The riveter 
has a boy at his elbow, which boy is commander-in-chief over a small 
portable forge ; the edges of two sheets are lapped one over another, a 
rivet is made hot, it is put through the coinciding holes in the two 

lates, and two men batter away at the two ends of the rivet with huge 

ammers, until the spreading ends of the rivet bind with intense pres 
gure the two plates together. Thus does the iron cool, and thus do the 
Tivets su each other, and thus is a boiler or a funnel built up. It 
is hollow, but it is nevertheless strong. 

As a rule, keep at least half a mile away from a boiler factory ; for, 
of all the wild and bewildering noises presented by industrial art, 
nothing approaches in intensity that which results from thousands of 
rivets being hammered by dozens of lusty arms, day after day. And 

t (as extremes meet) we would really suggest a@ visit to a boiler fac- 
tory, to see what our Fairbairns and our Garforths of the busy north 
have done towards the silencing of this hullabaloo. Many may recol- 
lect the two riveting machines which found a place in the Great Exhi- 
bition, but which, unfortunately, could not be shown in action; the 
rivets are not hammered, but the two ends are treated with such a lov- 
ing embrace as effectually to bind the rivet and the two plates together. 
There is a lesson also in the philosophy of “strikes” afforded by these 
machines. Mr. Fairbairn, in the Official Illustrated Catalogue, gives 
us this bit of information: ‘‘ The invention of the riveting machine 
originated in a ‘ turn-out’ of the boiler-makers in the employ of the ex- 
hibitor about fifteen years ago. On that occasion the attempt was mede 
to rivet two piates together by compressing the red hot rivets in the or- 
dinary punching press. The success of this experiment immediately 
led to the construction of the original machine.” Improvements sug- 
gested themselves from time to time, until, about eight years ago, the 
present riveting-machine was brought to a state of great efficiency.— 

*The machine effects by almost instantaneovs pressure what is per- 
formed in the ordinary mode by a long series of impacts. The machine 
fixes in the firmest manner eight three-quarter inch rivets in a min- 
ute.” And what is more, the process is a sober, quiet one, and the 
riveting is said to be better effected than by the hammer. 

It is to the humble plate-and-rivet that we owe the magnificent 
Britannia tubular bridge—beautiful in an engineering, though not in 
an esthetic sense. The difficulties which pressed upon Robert tephen- 
gon in his attempt to carry the Chester and Holyhead Railway over the 
Menai Straits, have become notorious. He was required to make a 
bridge flat at the bottom, and rigid enough to support railway trains 
with very little flexure. At the point chosen, the length of the whole 
bridge is one thousand three hundred and fifty feet, or thereabouts ; 
but the fortunate existence of the Britannia reck in the middle of the 
stream, causes the entire width of the water there, nine hundred feet 
and upwards, to be divided into two spans of about four hundred and 
fifty feet each. These distances were required to be kept open through. 
out their whole length, so that vessels of large size might pass every- 
where under the bridge, the bottom part of which was to be one hun- 
dred feet, at least, above high-water mark. These rigorous conditions 
‘Were a sore puzzle to the engineer ; and after all other kinds of bridge 
‘Were considered and abandoned, the plate-and-rivet principle was 

thought of. Then occurred the remarkable experiments of Mr. Fair. 
bairn and Mr. Hodgkinson, and the wonderful proets of strength which 
such construction afforded—sixty-nine thousand six hundred and sixty- 

four pounds of palling force required to separate plates kept together 
by o half inch rivet! Then came the cutting up of nearly six thou- 
sand tons of iron into plates, and seven hundred tons of bars into rivets, 
and the fitting of eighty miles of angle-iron, and the punching of seven 
million holes for rivets and bolts, and the gradual building up of these 
enormous tubes. Let it be r ed as a wonderful evidence of economy 
of materials, of strength produced by judicious arrangement, that this 
bridge, with its half-inch walls (the plates are seven sixteenths to 
three quarters of an inch in thickness,) requires no chains to hold it up, 
aud yields either to railway trains or to hurricanes of wind, 
The is, indeed, a very hollow time; but what a triumph is this 


§ 


ee eee considered (as it ought to be) in connexion with 


strength efficiency. 

This tubular bridge, this Menai marvel, has produced mighty results 
in the few short years which it has yet lived Eogineers and machin- 
iste are becoming quite tubularly inclined; cast-iron is at a discount, 
and plate-and-rivet is above par. Iron is used in bridges in various 
ways. In the simple cast-iron arch there are often difficulties 
as to the height of the water-way beneath; in the simple cast iron 

rder, the difficulty of casting and the weight in handling, give a 

imit of something like fifty or sixty feet to the length attainable ; in 
the Se formed of separate castings fitted closely at the 
joints and bolted together, bridges of a hundred and twenty feet long 
have been obtained ; in the trussed girder there are separate castings 
strengthened by tension rods, but the union of cast iron with wrought- 
iron is seldom @ happy one. They cannot agree, and disastrous family 
jars often result. They cannot expand and contract equally, and thus (as 
is supposed) originated the disastrous fall of the Dee bridge a few years 
ago. In the bowstring girder, with a roadway suspended from an iron 
arch, there has been found an efficient principle for many recently- 
built bridges But the tubular bridge differs from all these in the 
simplicity of its construction, and the profitable way in which every 
ounce of iron renders its due service. Mr. Fairbairn’s experiments 
led to his being invited to make two tubular bridges for the Bolton and 
Blackburn railway, of about seventy feet span; and the excellence and 
cheapness of these bridges have had their wonted effect. A cockney 
may see how ugly these girder bridges may be made, in the examples 
furnished by the railway which rejoices in the ample name of ‘‘ The 
London and Birmingham and East and West India Dock Junction ;” 
but as there is no good reason why that which is statically beautiful 
should be westhetically ugly, we may yet hope to see graceful forms,here 
married to structural efficiency. 

The route across North Wales has afforded us the first example of 
this tubular plate.and rivet system of bridge-building ; but let us not 
forget that the route to South Wales has just furnished another, com- 
prising a double application of this singular principle. When the 
South Wales Railway was about to be carried over the Wye, the tre 
mendous tide of that river at Chepstow (sixty feet difference of level 
between high and low water !) puzzled the engineer exceedingly, and 
led him to adopt a strange form of bridge, in which one-half is support- 
ed and the other half suspended. The bridge itself belongs to the 
plate-and rivet genus; and the suspended portion hangs from enormous 
tubes, which are themselves plate and-rivet. Each tube is above three 
hundred feet long by nine feet in diameter ; it is circular in section, 
and was built up on shore of plates and rivets. The hoisting of the 
first of these tubes, in April 1852, was a great work. The traveller 
over this unique bridge has rivets above him, rivets around him, rivets 
beneath him: he would be riveted to the spot, if he were not whizzed 
away by the train. 

The plate-and-rivet bears its honours proudly in our noble iron 
steamers, and in nothing does the system display itself more remark - 
ably. Isit not noteworthy, for instance, that the Great Briain, which 
bore its rude fate so bravely on the Irish coast, and which is now going 
to show its iron sides among the Australians, should be built up of 
sheet-iron, much in the same way as a boiler or a funnel? An iron 
keel, six inches deep by three in width, will suffice for a ship of a 
thousand tons burden; the ribs, analogous to the futtocks of a timber 
ship, are often smaller and less heavy per yard than ordinary rails for 
railways; and the sheets of iron are cut and punched and bent and 
riveted with an ease which shows that the thickness is to be measured, 
not by inches, but by eighths of an inch. 

The hollowness of the present time is well illustrated by certain 
lighthouses ; built to bear the bluff attack of wind and rain. A few 
years ago, Mr. Gordon constructed an iron lighthouse on a lagoon in 
Jamaica; where, owing to local difficulties, it was computed that a 
tower of masonry could not have been constructed for less than twenty 
thousand pounds, or in a less period than six years, with the almost 
inevitable loss of many lives. Mr. Gordon designed an iron tower, 
formed on the model of the round towers of Ireland; in eight months 
after the plan was determined on, the iron skeleton was ready for 
shipment from England; and in nine months after that, the lighthouse 
was erected and ready for lighting. This lighthouse is formed of nine 
tiers of cast iron plates, each about ten feet by five, each curved tothe 
required degree of convexity, and each fastened to its neighbours by 
bolts and screws, and nuts and rivets. So well did this iron novelty 
do its duty, that another such lighthouse was built a few years after- 
wards at Bermuda ; it is a hundred and five feet in height, and is form- 
ed by about a hundred and fifty curved iron plates, connected in the 











way before noticed. These lighthouses are not strictly examples of 
riveted wrought-iron, but of bolted cast-iron ; nevertheless, the two 
methods are first cousins, and serve to illustrate the economy of mate- 
rial to which our modern industry is tending. 

Surely, if solidity be looked for anywhere, it must be expected in 
gates and barriers against which water is pressing. But in this hol- 
low time we have altered all that; our friend plate and rivet has 
wedged in his hollow principles even here. Let us look at the Keyham 
eteam-dock, now in process of formation at Devonport. Here is a basin, 
the water of which is confined by a gate eighty-two feet long, thirteen 
feet wide, and forty-two feet deep ; and although the flood occasionally 
presses on one side of this gate, or caisson, with a force of fourteen 
hundred tons, uncompensated by any pressure on the other side, yet is 
this barrier as hollow and honey-combed as the tubular girders and 
bridges. Mr. Fairbairn (the presiding genius of this species of hol- 
lowness) has so managed matters that this caisson will rise and sink, 
and permit or obstruct the flow of water with singular ease. Plate 
and rivet is the magic agency, not only to the economy of material, 
but to the great furtherance of the purposes for which the basin is in- 
tended. And that which is good at Devonport cannot be far other- 
wise at Hartlepool, where tubular dock gates have just been applied. 
The mightily busy coal people of Hartlepool require enlarged docks for 
their increasing trade; and they have consequently opened recently a 
new dock fourteen acres in extent. The dock is connected with the 
harbour or basin at one end, and with the old dock at the other; and, 
at these points of junction, there are lock-gates fifty or sixty feet 
across, formed almost wholly of wrought-iron plates riveted together. 
Hollow as they are, they swing on their hinges, and resist the watery 
pressure more bravely than gates formed of ponderous timbers. 

The gallant spirit of plate and-rivet yield neither to pulling nor 
pushing, to hanging nor pressing, to water impulse nor dry-impulse 
A crane, the well known instrument for lifting heavy weights, might 
reasonably be expected to present a thorough solidity in every part ; 
yet Mw. Fairbairn, as if to show that he can beat every one hollow by 
everything hollow, now makes his cranes hollow, and of the very self- 
same kind of plates and rivets as he makes his bridges and girders, and 
caissons and gates, Sir David Brewster, at the meeting of the British 
Association in 1851, took occasion to speak of these remarkable cranes 
in the following terms :— 

“These structures indicate some additional examples of the exten- 
sion of the tubular system, and the many advantages which may yet 
be derived from a judicious combination of wrought-iron plates, and a 
careful distribution of the material in all those constructions which 
require security, rigidity, and strength. The projection or radius of 
the jib of these cranes is thirty-two feet from the centre of the stem, 
and its height thirty feet above the ground. It is entirely composed 
of wrought iron plates, firmly riveted together on the principle of the 
upper side being calculated to resist tension, and the under or concave 
side—which embodies the cellular construction—to resist compression. 
The form is correctly that of the prolonged vertebra of the bird from 
which this machine for raising weights takes its name; it is truly the 
neck of the crane.” 

One of the cranes, thus built up of mere sheet-iron, has had as 
great a weight as twenty tons (nearly forty-five thousand pounds) sus- 
pended from it without any fracture or injury. 

Wherever we turn, east, west, north, or south, in the old world and 
in the new, we find a determination existing to make a hollow time of 
it everywhere. Bending sheet-iron into flutes or hollows is the new 
way of constructing portable houses—for California, if you choose to 

o there. California? What! the tubular principle, the Fairbairn 

ollowness, the plate and-rivet, going to California? Even so. It is 
now almost as easy to go to the diggings with an iron house to your 
back, as to go to Alabama with a banjo on your knee. The Eagle 
Foundry at Manchester will tell us all about this corrugated iron. In 
1849, iron houses for California began to be made at those works. One 
such house was twenty feet long by ten wide; it comprised a sitting. 
room and a bed-room, one outer and one inner door, and a window to 
each room. The walls and roof were formed of sheet-iron, only one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness, in sheets sixty inches by thirty. The 
upright supports were of hollow rolled iron filled up with wood ; the 
doors had frames of bar iron, with panels of sheet-iron, and the win. 
dow shutters were similarly constructed. Every sheet, and every bit 
of angle-iron and T-iron and bolt and rivet, were numbered, so that 
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three or four men could put up the house in three o . 
thus was « fifty-pound house built in « M iets ar ieee 
and neatly packed off ship wise to the far west. Another iron house 
for California was of loftier pretensions,—and if it ever come to the 
hammer of s Californian auctioneer, he will doubtless describe it in hi 
advertisements as ‘“‘ yom detached residence, capable of assem. 
modating » family of distinction”—it was twenty seven feet lon by 
twenty two wide , was two stories high, and had eight rooms; but stil 
its walls and roofs were mere sheet. iron. The Prince Consort admired 
it is said, s little model iron house at the Great Exhibition, and forth. 
with ordered a wots ar ball-room for Balmoral; that is, a conve- 
nient sheet iron detached building; which, without provision as a liy- 
ing room, might be serviceable for balls and occasional purposes. This 
iron pavilion is about sixty feet long, twenty feet wide, ent seventeen 
high to the ridge of the roof; it has cast-iron pilasters (hollow of 
course) and base plates, two plate iron doors, eight French windows 
and corrugated sheet-iron walls and roof Perbaps this is the firs; 
ball room, except one of canvas, which has walls only one sixteenth of 
an inch in thickness; yet the wind is always busy; and, sometimes 
ee ee powerful in that part of the country 

And thus—with tubular bridges, tubular girders, tubular caisgons 
tubular lock-gates, tabular cranes, sheet-iron ships, and sheet-iron 
houses—with the hollowness of all sorts of materials producing econo- 
my and strength, the present is indeed the hollowest of hollow times. 
— Household Words. 


AN INJURED INDIVIDUAL. 


Matthew Maudlin was a seedy and grizzled specimen of humanity, 
on the wintry side of fifty, when I lastsaw him One might have thought 
that he had constituted himself the gratuitous surveyor of the high. 
ways and thoroughfares of the town in which he dwelt, he was so per. 
petually on the pavé. He perambulated the streets at a sauntering 
pace almost from morning to night, and from one year’s end to another, 
and kept his sorrowful face before the public without intermission and 
without the slightest variation of aspect. The young wits of the town 
bad denominated him “‘ the Knight of the Rueful Countenance;” and 
for thirty years that expressive phrase has never met my eye, or struck 
upon the tympanum of my ear, but imagination has conjured up the 
picture of Mat Maudlin, and thus kept his image alive and fresh in my 
memory. A lanky, slow moving figure, dressed in along-tailed brown 
surtout, the skirts of which were draggled with mud and ragged with 
decay, and the fringed button holes gaping widely and hopelessly for 
buttons which had vanished from the scene—with a waistcoatof da- 
maged satin gashed with broad slits through which the dirty linin 
unctuously protruded—a pair of parti-coloured pantaloons patched 
with stitches half an inch in length—stockings which, had the needed 
mending been supplied, would have been, like those of Sir John Cuiler, 
‘‘one universal darn,”’ but which, wanting female supervision, had 
been worn until the feet had abandoned the calves, and now did dnt 
as a sort of worsted gaiters, overlapping the slcuching shoes, threug 
which the toes of the restless proprietor claimed acquaintance with his 
mother-earth : such was the outer man of the miserable Mat, and such, 
in spite of the kindly interference of friends and relatives, of whom he 
was the standing disgrace and the incarnate pest, it continued to be 
through a long course of years. Invain did they clothe him again and 
again in decent apparel—a day or two at most was allowed to elapse 
ere he could transmute his new skin into the means of forgetfulness, 
and reappear in his old garb. Of his countenance, well known and 
familiar as it was to thousands, I must despair of recording an adequate 
description. Grief~and he had been given to grieving all his life— 
bad dragged every lineament into the mould of despondency ; and guzs- 
ling, to which he had served a long apprenticeship bt the time he was 
fifty years of age, had bloated the muscles of his face, bleared his blood- 
shot eyes, be- Bardolphed his punchy nose, relaxed his livid lower lip, 
and imparted a dreamy expression to his wretched physiognomy te 
which neither pen nor pencil could do ample justice. atthew Maud- 
lin was the wandering ghost of better days; his leaden eye was fixed 
upon the past, upon the period when he had been a gentleman ; and all 
his talk—and he would talk, when sober, to any listener he could lay 
hold of—was of the status he once held, the —— Bn. ge he 
once had, and the numberless wrongs he had endured. hen drunk, 
he had no particular preference for an audience, but, while a torrent 
of tears washed his dirty face, would proclaim his injuries and denounce 
his oppressors, as he phrased it, ** to the universe at large” He was 
& man whom nobody, by any accident, ever inquired for or wanted to 
meet with; and, for that very reason, he was everywhere to be met 
with, and always in the way. orgye | the otreggling loungers at the 
door of the “‘ White Hart”-—among the crowd of idlers in the market 
—at the meet on the hills, when a fox was to be run down—prowling 
round the tents at a cricket-match—wherever, in short, there was 4 
probability of tippling without paying (for money with Mat was scarce, 
and credit scarcer )—there he was sure to be found, convulsively grasp- 
ing the collars of his perennial coat, often heaving a profound sigh 
from the depths of his joyless bosom, and, as often as he could, lifting 
his ragged elbow to drink a sepulchral health to some compassionate 
entertainer. Mat met with various luck in his daily expeditions in 
search of liquor. He frequently returned home sober, and as frequent- 
ly, too, he had to be led home drunk: but, drunk or sober, he was 
equally downcast and dispirited ; the only difference was, that liquor 
would unlock the fountains of his grief, and, when thoroughly sodden, 
he would loudly bewail his destiny in the most dolorous diatribes—de- 
clare that he was a desolate orphan whom remorseless death had de- 
prived of his natural guardians, and, desiring to be ‘‘ abandoned to his 
desolation,” would reel to his eleemosynary bed and blubber himself 
to sleep in a passion of tears. Such was Matthew Maudlin twenty 
years ago. 

On lately passing a few days in the town where his moody figure had 
formerly greeted my daily view, old associations brought him forcibly 
to mind, and I naturally inquired for Mat, whom I no longer encoun- 
tered at his old haunts. I hardly expected to hear that he was yet alive, 
nor was he, though the grave had not yet closed over him, as he had 
died only on the day previous to my arrival, and the last ceremony 
had yet to be performed. The aged friend who gave me this inferma- 
tion also put me in possession of Mat’s past life, and suggested that, 
having an occasional utterance through the press, I should, to use his 
own expression, * cook it up” into a practical homily for the benefit of 
grumbling humanity. The facts, however, require neither cooking nor 
colouring, and therefore I shall give them pretty much as they fell 
from the lips of the narrator, substituting only fictitious appella- 
tions. 

‘* Matthew Maudlin was the only son of Captain Maudlin, who mar- 
ried the youngest daughter of old Eccles of Monkton. He was born in 
India, and at the age of five or six years was sent over to England to 
be educated. His parents, from failing heilth, soon afterwards re- 
tarned home, and the Captain died while the boy was yet at a prepara- 
tory school. At the death of her husband, Mat’s mother returned to 
Monkton, and took up her abode with the old gentleman, carrying the 
child with her. The youngest daughter had always been the fathers 
favourite ; and now that the rest of his numerous family had abandoned 
the old manor-house, the girls to be married and the sons to push their 
fortunes in the world, his indulgence to both mother and child had ne 
limit The boy was allowed to have everything his own way from the 
moment he had a will of his own; and probably from this circumstance 
in part—for if courage grows out of obstacles, cowardice may result 
from the lack of them—became a querulous and whining coward, 
tyrannous and despotic when indulged, and full of whimpering ¢om- 

laints when withstood. In the natural sequence of events, the —. 
hold pet changed in a few short years into a household plague, whic 
it was seon found indispensable to get rid of for the sake of householt 
peace. The mother enticed him iuto a carriage, and brought him @ 
eleven years of age to Dr. Woodroffe’s boarding school, where I ber 
myself then hard at work, being about the same age, inacqairing wh*’ 
it was at that time the fashion to call *‘ some tinge of the humanities, 
forsooth. Young Mat, who did not lack for abilities, was ——_* 
the same form with myself, where he was allowed te cry and blu rg 
for two whole days, after which a book was put into his hanis, an¢ a 
specified task allotted him. He roared dismally at the unwonted a . 
ance, but learned his lesson notwithstanding. This strange P + Mat 
pursued for years ; and it became a by-word in the mont +N - soo 
could do anything if he had a good cry over it first. He would a aaa 
sent to Coventry by the whole troop of boys, from his ee al 
plaints, to the master, had his pockets been less liberally << storey 
they were by his unthinking friends. As it was, his np to 
him a position in the school, and through its means he So kim ‘ astiee, 
fight his battles and avenge his wrongs by proxy. = fe end that 
I must add that he was then as little selfish as the res He was, in fact, 
he made more than average progress with his pen it was called, 
on the point of being transferred to the upper school, as 
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ndfather, died rather unexpectedly. The old gent!eman’s 
per , brought his long family as suddenly round his coffin. The 


which was forthcoming was one which bore date sixteen 
ony tack, just previons to the birth of the favourite ndson, who 
was now entering on his sixteenth year. By its provisions the whole 
of the old man’s property, which, though ample for the moderate 
style he maintained, was not + was equitably apportioned among 
his eight children. Before his ease he had often spoken to Mat’s 
mother of his intention of revising the dispositions in his will, and of 
bequeathing Monkt»n to her son, together with sufficient fands to 
maintain the old place inviolate, which would otherwise have to be sold 
in order that each of his heritors might receive several bequests. 
But this resolution, if, indeed, which I doubt, it ever amounted to a 
resolution, had not been carried into execution. No new will, no 
codicil, nothing subversive of the original testament could be found ; 
and the property was therefore, after the sale of the estate, allotted 





originally disponed among the surviving heirs. 
Meh eho for’ the last few years had looked upon Monkton 4s his | 
lawful inheritance, now saw himself dependant upon his mother, who | 
had succeeded to but a moderate income, for his support. His mother’s 
eldest brothers, however, who were men of the world, and bankers in 
rising repute, were in all respects willing to smooth his way to fortune. 
They had succeeded to the bulk of the old man’s wealth, and thongh 
Mat made no secret of his conviction that they were a couple of un- 
natural ogres who had devoured his rightful property, they articled | 
him at their joint expense to lawyer Riddle, the first attorney in the | 

lace, and promised him their patronage, which, as they were bankers 
Lies a large discount-business, would have been worth some hun- 
dreds a-year, when he should have learned his profession and be in a 
condition to receive it. But the anticipation of exertion was always to 
Mat an anticipation of misery. W-hether he blubbered over his inden 
tures I don’t pretend to state; but certain it is that he entered old 
Riddle’s office, where I was then a copying clerk, as reluctantly as an 
ox goes to the slaughter, and set about the perusal of Blackstove with 
the face of a man reading his own last dying-speech. He made but 
small progress in the study of the law, and none in the practical details 
of the profession, to which he would not give his mind. His thoughts 
were ever wandering back to the old manor-house and to the thorough- 
bred hunter in the stable, which was to have been his own; and he 
frequently entertained us, in the absence of Mr. Riddle, with long and 
doleful complaints upon the misfortunes of his lot, and the deplorable 
necessities of his hapless condition. The good that was within his 
grasp he could not see; the wealth which he had never possessed was 
ever in his thoughts, and embittered his whole being. At the com- 
mencement of his fourth year, having never been of the slightest ser 
vice which he could avoid rendering, even in times of the greatest 
pressure, he quarrelled with Riddle on the subject of some accounts 
which he was requested to examine with me—took a sudden and vio- 
lent dislike to the law, prevailed upon his mother to back his demand 
for the cancelling of his articles, a demand which was but too willingly 
complied with on the part of the lawyer, and became a lounger about 
town. 

‘* Having now nothing else to do, he must needs fall in love; and be- 
ing considered, from his connexions, a‘ young man of excellent pros. 
pects,’ he was allowed by old Farley, the corn factor, to pay his ad- 
dresses—I ought rather to say his distresses—to his daughter. He 
accordingly laid melancholy siege to the fair lady, who was very 
young, and somewhat sentimentally inclined ; and now, for the first 
time since the decease of his grandfather, a kind of gleamy satisfaction 
illumined his lengthening face. But old Farley,a man of considerable 
experience in the ways of the world, was a better judge than the ge- 
nerality of people of the real value of ‘ excellent prospects,’ which, 
without the will and energy to turn them to account, are frequently 
worse than none at all ; and he prudently looked for something better 
than such merely hypothetical advantages in the qualities of a son. in- 
law. At the end of a few months’ sighing suitorship, he told Mat 
ener that if he expected to marry his daughter he must first put 

imself in a position to maintain her in comfort. Mat complained of 
this as a tyrannous and unwarrantable iaterference; but rather than 
give up the lady, he actually applied to his uncles for employment, and 
was placed in the bank as junior cashier, with a promise of promotion 
if he gave his mind to business and fulfilled his obligations. He did 
so for a little time, but soon, presuming upon his relationship, grew 
relax in punctuality and attention, and incurred a reprimand from the 
manager. Instead of submitting to this with the best grace he could, 
and reforming his habits, he flew with a complaint to the principals, 





and demanded redress. The investigation that followed resulted only 
in his own disgrace, and to the credit of McGill, the manager, who had 
shown but too much forbearance towards a nephew of the firm. This 
ridiculous scene was acted over again and again: and Mat was at 
length dismissed the bank, with a recommendation to acquire habits of 
business by serving with strangers, and a hint that a year ortwo in 
London would do him a world of good. To London Mat would not go, 
nor anywhere else, but hung on upon his mother at home, upon whose 
means his habits, now become extravagant, were a burdensome tax. I 
need not tell you that he lost the lady, for you know already that I 
mrrried her myself; six months of Mat’s sighing and groaning had 
sickened her of sentimentalism for ever, and a more matter of-fact 
woman than she was, for the five and thirty years that we passed 
happily together, perhaps never lived. 

** But [ am anticipating my story. When Sarah Farley had thrown 
him up, Mat’s face grew longer, and his complaints more loud and vo- 
luminous than ever. Everybody who would listen became his confi 
dant, and was speedily put in possesion of the whole history of his 
wrongs, and the cruelty of the heartless jilt, as he called her, who had 
cast him off. Poor fellow! a worse calamity was impending over him. 
His mother, who had borne him while yet in her teens, was at this 
time a buxom widow, the very personification of the phrase, ‘ fat, fair, 
and forty ;” she had, further, an income of a few hundreds a. year, 
with no other incumbrance than herinjured son. Briar, who built the 
new church, and who kept the stone and timber-yard his son keeps 
now, always a thriving, sharp-witted man of business, having buried 
his wife and worncrape for twelve months, and having ascertained the 
amount of Mrs. Maudiin’s income, spread his snares for the fair widow. 
It happened that the prospect of acoach, a luxury which she had sur- 
rendered, as she thought, for ever, and of a respectable and stalwart 
protector, well to-do in the world, were temptations which she could 
not resist ; and, to the unspeakable chagrin and consternation of poor 
Mat, who had hardly scented the designs of her sweet-Briar, she mar- 
ried him one fine morning in June, and driving off from the church- 
door in a handsome landau to spend the honeymoon at Brighton, left 
him alone with his despondency, in the deserted house In a month’s 
time her husband brought her back—another woman. Her eyes were 
opened to the enormity of Mat’s debasing inactivity and luxurious la 
ziness ; she rated him soundly for his idleness and want of spirit ; told 
him that as he had been of age for some years he ought to know how 
to provide for himself; and informed him, once for all, that until her 
death, when he would inherit her small fortune, secured to him at her 
decease by her marriage contract, he had nothing further to expect 
from her, save such encouragement as she, and her husband too, would 
lend to further his active exertions. The chicken hearted fellow 
threw himself upon the ground, and roared with anguish at this an- 
nouncement, to which the new bride adhered notwithstanding, 
ashamed, as well she might be, of the self degradation of her off- 
spring. 

** Roused to exertion by the prospect of penury, Mat was at length 
compelled to make a show at least of earning his own livelihood. His 
father-in law set him up in business as a timber-merchant in a neigh. 
bouring town; where, by decent attention to his own interest, he might 
dave realized a liberal income. Mat left the business to take care of 
itself; and, under the pretence of seeking orders, drove about the 
country whenever the weather was fine, and, under the pretence of in- 

isposition, lay a bed till noon when it was foul. Before twelve months 

had elapsed his father-in-law, who had prudently reserved the power 
of so doing, was obliged to sell him up, to preserve a moiety of his ven- 
ture from the fate of the other half. This of course, in the view of 

at, was a most villancus act of oppression ; and, big with the burden 
of his wrongs, he flew to his uncles, between whom and Briar there 
was little congeniality of disposition, and by some means induced them 
to advance him capital to start afresh. He took no more care of his 
uncles’ money than he had taken of his father-in law’s ; the same 
Tecaless idleness and extravagance, and the same speedy embarrass- 
ment and ruin, marked his course. To make a long story short, five 
Successive times was Mat set up in business by his rosperous relatives, 
and a8 often did he miserably fail of making both ends meet In all 
this ill-bestowed patronage and assistance he could not see the shadow 
ofa kindness, could see nothing in fact but the cruel niggardliness of 
tepeyen, | supplies when they were most wanted. He was at length 
east off by his relatives, and left to shift for himself. At first he set 





{Pon the strength of his stock of injuries in the deplorable line, and 











haunted his friends, from house to house, probably calculating upon 
the boundless sympathy which the whole world was pledged to mani- 
fest towards an unhappy young man who, to use his own expression, an 
expression that was perpetually upon his lips,‘ had three tumes had his 
bed sold from und r him by his own blood relations.’ The sympathy 
he met with, though plentiful in amount—for the world ever takes 
part against the rich—did not assume any substantial shape, and the 
deplorable line turned out, as it generally does, an unproductive specu- 
lation It frequently happens that a man in search of # patron falls 
in with a shark; and thus it came to pass with Mat. The publication 
of his‘ unparalleled injuries’ carried him into strange company ; and 
it was not long ere he had found a bosom friend in the person of Dandy 
Todd, a smirking pettifogger whose name had been struck off the rolls 
for certain misdeeds brought home to him in the conduct of a well- 
known suit. This fellow persuaded Mat to sell the reversion of his 
mother’s income, and with the proceeds to start a bank. A madder 
scheme could not have been hatched in Bedlam, but the silly block 
head who was to pay the piper became perfectly insane upon the sub- 
ject, and, without consulting a single friend, put himself in the hands 
of the needy projector, sold his expectancy, to the unspeakable mortifi- 
cation of his mother, for what it would fetch in the market, and, re- 
solving to be as great 4 man as his uncles, opened the bank of Maudlin 
and Todd, in the market place, under his relatives’ very nose. In 
those days of one pound notes the thing was easily done; banks sprung 
up like mushrooms, and had hardly more solidity. The history of 
Mat’s affair is told in a few words. The old banks in the town did no- 
thing beyond ignoring its existence altogether ; but McGill, Eccles’s 
old Scotch manager, nettled at the impudence of Dandy Todd, whose 
acceptances he had invariably refused, and who now assumed airs of 
superiority, marked the proceedings of the new juggle, secured as 
many of theig notes as he could safely hold, kept a wary eye upon 
their issues, and ran them suddenly to death one sunny afternoon in 
the hubbub of a crowded market, before they had been six weeks alive. 
The Scot had the credit of bursting the bubble; and though he made 
some enemies at the time by doing it, iv ultimately brought him the 
reputation of a public benefactor, and, for aught I know, paved the 
way to his becoming, as he afterwards did, a partner in the firm of 
Eccles and Co. hae 

‘* The stoppage of his bank was the climax of Mat’s injuries. He 
now considered himself an incarnate sacrifice to the malice of the 
world, and quarrelled with every one who dissented from that opinion. 
With the wreck of his property, for the new bank had not been allowed 
time to accomplish his complete ruin, he turned out as an idler upon 
town, and by degrees learned to unite the destructive habit of intem- 
perance to the detestable one of lamentation; and but for the secret 
bounty of his mother, after his money was all spent, he would have 
sunk sooner than he did to the degraded condition in which you recol- 
lect him. When poverty overtook him he assailed his only parent for 
the means of subsistence. Old Briar had forbidden him the house ; yet 
to my knowledge he lived at his expense, and slept in his dwelling for 
years, wandering the streets at night, and creeping to bed in a gar- 
ret at Briar’s after the old man, who was an early riser, had left for 
business in the morning. His mother now sickened and died; and her 
husband, in virtue of some promise he had made her on her death bed, 

rocured Mat an agency in Canada, and went to the expense of provid- 
ing him with a gentlemanly outfit and a passage in the captain’s cabin. 
The same vessel that carried him out brought him home again, with his 
indignation roused at what he conceived a fresh injury—an attempt to 
transport him, for some secret purpose, from the scene of his just rights 

He swore he was not so easily to be got rid of, and that he would 
shame his relations, rolling in riches, into the performance of their 
duty to an injured man. How he lived on from year to year, in squalid 
idleness, I have never rightly understood. I have reason to suspect 
that McGill, as the agent of his two uncles, managed unobservedly to 
keep him from actual starvation’on the one hand, and as much as pos- 
sible from drunkenness on the other; though how utterly impessible 
that was you know as well as I do 

‘** At the death of the elder Eccles, which happened fifteen years ago, 
McGill installed his own son in the bank, and retired himseif to Scot- 
land. I knew chat I was one of Eccles’s trustees, but was more sur- 
prised than delighted to find that he had committed his precious nephew 
to my charge after his death, with the task of doling out to him a 
weekly stipend. In addition to the weekly pay, the little cottage in 
Brook-lane was devised to Mat for his life, on the condition that he 
should reside in it, and maintain a domestic to keep it in order, for 
which his allowance, with prudent management, was amply sufficient. 
This condition has been the source of endless annoyance to me. As 
Mat grew older, he grew more thirsty, and continually discharged his 
servants, with or without pretext, that he might have the more to ex- 
pend indrink. The more he drank, the more he sighed, groaned, and 
complained of his wrongs. At length it was impossible to come near 
him without undergoing a Jeremiade as long as a funeral sermon, and 
ten times as dismal. Though hale and hearty up to the last few months, 
when sober, he suffered the cottage and garden to fall into utter decay, 
till the whole place assumed an aspect as melancholy as hisown. The 
little demesne has latterly been in strict keeping with its tenant: the 
low thatched cottage is overhung with willows—the rank weeds and 
herbage of the garden have grown to the level of the eaves—the 
screech-owl has made her nest in an old oak that stretches a withered 
arm above the roof—a boding raven croaks nightly in the cluster of 
jagged elms in the rear of the dwelling—the very gate of the garden 
creaks in the minor key—and the stream that runs beneath the fence 
gushes tearfully over the pathway, because no helping hand clears a 
channel through the long grass left to rot upon its banks. Here, at 
threescore and twelve. Mat Maudlin breathed his last, with a sturdy 
workhouse wench, who managed him, when no one else could, by the 
exercise of a little wholesome violence, as the sole companion of his 
dying hours. ‘ A happy release’ it was—for me at least. He is gone 
to his grave without having performed a single act in the whole of his 
long life by which he has profited a fellow-creature, and without hav. 
ing played any other part on the stage of the world than that, which 
he found a doleful delight in performing, of a deeply injured indivi- 
dual.’ ”— Tait’s Magazine. 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Accounts reach down to the 3rd of August. 
of that date has the subjoined summary : 


After eighteen months of harassing and destructive warfare between 
the British government and the Kaffir tribes, during which the inha- 
bitants of this colony have been exposed to untold amount of sufferings 
and loss, it would be a grateful task to have to report the cessation of 
hostilities, or even such an approximation to a satisfactory termination 
of the war as would enable the frontier colonists to return to their de 
serted homesteads, and resume the peaceful occupations of husbandry 
and trade. 

With grief, however, we still have to record the continuance of this 
miserable struggle. The scene of contest is not yet even removed from 
the ruined districts which bore the brunt of the first outbreak. The 
chiefs Sandilli and Macomo, with the remnant of their tribes, although 
repeatedly and gallantly attacked by the troops and burghers, still 
hold possession of their impregnable fastnesses in the Amatolas and the 
Waterkloof, while marauding bands of ‘* loose Kaffirs,” with their Hot 
tentot rebel allies, still roam in detached parties, carrying terror and 
devastation throughout the open country, and even within the last few 
days attacking herds and sweeping off cattle within sight of Graham’s 
Town, the metropolis of the eastern districts. 

On the Ist of July, General Cathcart issued a proclamation calling 
for the assistance of every man capable of bearing arms, and on the 20th 
his Excellency issued an explanatory circular. (We annex the latter. ) 


Fort Beaufort, July 20. 


Sir,— You have received my proclamation of the Ist of July, and no 
doubt have given it due circulation, and done your duty in forwarding 
its object. 

In the wording of the ordinance the phrase, ‘‘ every man capable of 
bearing arms” appears It is scarcely necessary to explain that I do 
not expect this to be taken in the literal sense; all I require is a depu- 
tation of the fighting men who can really come to represent their dis 
trict; but 1 expect all those who are not fighting men, and stop at home, 
will encourage and assist to the utmost those who go forth in their 
cause, giving them ample means of equipment and support in respect of 
their horses, arms, and sustenance, until they meet me, for I will not 
issue rations to those who may profess to come and may not arrive. 

I am here to do my best to put an end to this long and tiresome war, 
and to establish a lasting peace upon this frontier if I can, but the co 
lonists themselves must help me tw do so. 

The hostile Kaffirs are nearly subdued and removed toa distance 
from the border; a little more exertion and perseverance will complete 
this work. Certain Hottentot marauders are still roaming about the 
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country, but when encentrated for mischief do not amount to 300 


men. 

As to the Kaffirs, precautions must still be taken calculated to prevent 
their return, and tardy or half measures will not suffice to do this, As 
to the 800 robbers—a thousand mounted police—who, if they are not 
already enrolled and on duty, is no fault of mine—should suffice alone 
to protect these frontier districts from their ravages, and, if duly sup- 

rted, ere long to root them out. 

Much treasure, loss of life, and hard service of Her Majesty's regu- 
lar troops and paid levies have, as you well know, been expended by 
the British Government for the protection of this colony, from which 
the mother country derives no benefit except in the jon of the 
seaport of Simon's Bay ; the mother country is, therefore, actuated, 
possibly in some degree by national pride, but mainly by benevolent 
sympathy in making the great sacrifice she has done in this cause. 

Perhaps the protection of certain colonists who were pa om by 
the British Gevernment on the Eastern frontier upwards of 30 years 
ago might, to certain extent, be considered an obligation, but such 
obligations have their limits, and grants of better land elsewhere, 
where sheep and oxen can feed in security, or pecuniary compensation, 
far leas expensive than a succession of Kaffir wars, would provide am- 
ply and equitably for any such claims. 

This must probably be the last Kafir warjcarried on in this country at 
the cost of the British government, for the expenses of another amount- 
ing to £1,000,000 sterling, cannot be expected to be drawn, by vote of 
the imperial parliament, from the pockets of the British constituency, 
in a canse ip which, except, from motives of sympathy and benevolence, 
it has no real interest. 

The object of my intended expedition beyond the Kei is two fold. 

1. To test the power and willingness of the colonists to come for- 
ward in their own cause. 

2. If they do so come forward, to demonstrate to the influential pa- 
ramount chief of their most formidable and rancorous Kafir enemies 
that, independently of the irresistible power of her Majesty's armies, 
there is a force and energy within the colony sufficient to chastise him, 
a he again be guilty of aiding or abetting in hostilities against the 
colony. 

If, therefore, I should find myself ill supported on this occasion, 
which I will not believe, I have ample means to go forward with her 
Majeety’s troops and vindicate the national honour ; but I should then 
arrive at the painful conviction that the colonists of the present day 
have not the energy to exert themselves in their own cause, and there- 
fore have not the power to keep their enemies at the distance to which 
we have removed them; and, what is worse, the chief Kreli, convinced 
of the same fact, instead of standing in awe of them, would thencefor- 





’ ward hold them in the estimation which they would deserve. 


There are persons who attempt to prejudice the good opinion I now 
cherish of the people of this part of the colony, which I am appointed to 
govern, who tell me that my predecessor was disappointed on a similar 
occasion, and that I am too sanguine in my expectatious that the call 
which I have made will be duly and cordially responded to. I will not 
believe them. I have myself witnessed too many brilliant examples of 
patience under misfortunes, of energy, and of courage among the co- 
lonists of these Northern districts, which are more immediately under 
my own eye, to give the slightest attention to such unworthy ramors. 

I will wait and form my own judgment on the event ; but should I be 
disappointed I wish you to remind the inhabitants of your district of 
the moral of the fable which says, that if, when the wagon is in a hole, 
the wagoner will not put his own shoulder to the wheel, Jupiter will 
not help him 

In preparing to go to the Kei, I have not been unmindful of internal 
security. Three whole regiments and numerons armed levies will be 
left within the frontier to support an ample police force, which either 
is or ought te be in activity, in the protection of the Eastern districts; 
and equal force will occupy British Kafraria, beyond your frontier 
during my short absence. 

When I return from my expedition beyond the Kei, I must make up 
my report to her Majesty’s Government, not only as to the result of 
that expedition, but as to whether I have found the people of this co- 
lony grateful for the support which has been afforded them, and willing 
and able to exert themselves in their own cause ; and therefore deserv- 
ing, or the contrary, as the case may be, and whether therefore, I con- 
sider their cause worth fighting for or not. 

In the latter event I should probably be ordered to withdraw my 
army; and my parting advice to the colonists of the Eastern half of 
this colony, at least, could only be—keep fewer sheep and oxen, and 








provide yourselves with more shepherds and herdsmen ; for wild men 
and wild beasts will soon again recover their ancient sovereignty in the 
Fish river and Zuurberg, et ultra; and you will be able to drive them 
out as your fathers did in the olden time. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Geo. Carucart, Lieut.-Gen., 

Governor and Commander-in Chief. 
To Civil Commander of ——. 

—_— ~<_-— 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The Birmingham Musical Festival was instituted nearly a century 
ago. The first meeting took place in 1769, since when it has been cele- 
brated triennially without cessation. England is jastly renowned for 
those great provincial gatherings in which music helps the cause of 
charity, and none of them has done better service than that which is 
held in this rich and populous town. The Birmingham Festival has 
alike promoted the ends of benevolence and advanced the progress of a 
great and civilizing art. It has, for a lengthened course of years, been 
the chief support of one of the most admirable institutions in the king- 
dom. But for the triennial music meeting, the Birmingham General 
Hospital would probably have been bankrupt long ago Between 1769 
and 1849 the committees of the management have been enabled, from 
the profits of the meetings, to hand over to the charity, at various pe- 
riods, something short of £70,000. 

Not only has the Triennial Festival mainly supported the General 
Hospital, it has also supplied the town with ‘its noblest architectural 
monument,’ the present Town Hall, which was inaugurated by the 
Festival of 1834, ‘* The mere fact that Mendelssohn’s oratorio of Eii- 
jah was expressly composed for, and first executed, at, the Festival of 
1846, gives Birmingham a name in the records of the musical art, of 
which London, and indeed all the cities of Europe, might reasonably be 
be jealous The Paulus of the same composer, written for the 
festival of the Rhine cities, held at Dusseldorf in 1836, was first intro- 
duced in this country at the meeting in 1837; while at the following 
meeting, ia 1840, another of Mendelssohn’s greatest works, the Lob- 
gesang, composed, like Elijah, expressly for Birmingham, was per- 
formed for the first time. These, and other circumstances less notori- 
ous, are enough to show that the Birmingham Festival, while minister- 
ing to charity, has done good service to music. The singers engaged 
for the meeting were, Mesdames Viardot Garcia, Clara Novello, and 
Castellan ; Mdlles, Anna Zerr and Bertrardi; Misses Dolby and Wil- 
liams, Signors Tamberlik, Polonini, and Belletti ; Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Lockey, Williams, Weiss, and Herr Formes. The solo instrumentalists, 
Messrs Sainton (violin), Piatti (violoncello), Bottesini (double bass), 
and Kuhe (pianoforte). The band, the most numerous and splendid 
ever collected together at a festival, numbered 28 first violins, 26 second, 
18 tenors, 18 violoncellos, 17 double basses, besides the usual number 
of wind instruments, doubled in most departments. These, with the 
chorus, made the executive force about 500, under the supreme sway of 
M. Costa.” 

The Elijah, ‘the most perfect of musical compositions,” was the 
opening performance on Tuesday morning, of which the eminent critic 
whose report we are abstracting says— 

“ We have never heard so magnificent a performance of Elijah as that at the 
Town-hall this morning. The ereiaatth was prodigious, the chorus prod " 
and the principal singers almost faultless. There appeared but one predominant 
feeling in the whole phalanx, marshalled and conducted with such skill and de- 
cision by Mr. Costa—that of doing honour to Mendelssohn, who, only six years 
back, in the same place, hiruself directed the first perfor.r.ance of his greatest work, 
and was aided hy no inconsiderable number of the same executants. Of that 
event, which will live for ever in the history of music, the performance of this 
morning was @ worthy anniversary.” 

Madame Viardot and Herr Formes, perhaps, bore the palm in this 
performance ; but Madame Castellan, Madame Clara Novello, Misses 
Dolby and Williams, were, each and all, irreproachable in their execu- 
tion of the music; and Mr. Lockey, who elicited the special approval 
of the composer at the first performance of Elijah, in 1846, proved that 
the praise ‘* had been well bestowed.” Encores are very properly for- 
bidden on these occasions; but-the unaccompanied trio, ‘ Lift thine 
eyes,” was 80 deliciously sung by Madame Novello, Misses Dolby and 
Williams, as to extort a manifestation from the audience to which the 
president conceded a repetition of the air, with questionable discretioa, 





as the effect of the succeeding chorus was entirely spoiled. 


The pecuniary result of this performance was ® total sum of £2308 
138s. 7d. 

The first miscellaneous concert took place on Tuesday ev 

instrumental works performed being Mendelssohn’s 
—on the wrole, admirably executed,” Mdile Ann 
Tamberlik being the vocal stars; the lady astounding th: 
ence by her brilliant vocalization in the variations of Proch’s air. 
pecuniary result of this concert was £489 7s. On Wednesday morning, 
the great attraction was the fragments of Christus, an unfinished ora- 
torio of Vendelssohn, of which the performance was “certainly not 
rfect, but meritorious” These fragments created a “solemn and 
eep impression,” re resenting as they did in their beauty and gran- 
deur, ‘the genius 0 Mendelssohn in the fuiness of his strength and 
majesty.” aydn’s C,eation excited the usual delight. Dr. Wesley’s 
anthem was found to be tedious, and the motett of Mendelssohn (given 
for the first time) was so indifferently performed as to leave the audi- 
ence quite in the dark about its merits—a blot on the record of this 
festival. The amount of money received at this morning’s meeting was 
£1649 Os. 5d. : 

The second miscellaneous concert, on Wednesday night, was extreme- 
ly well attended. The Jupiter symphony of Mozart was gloriously ex- 
ecuted. The Finale of Lorely, a posthumous work of Mendelssohu, 
consisting of a grand sceva for ® principal soprano and chorus, 
concluding the first part of the concert. ‘*The execution, says 
the Times, “presented much that was commendable, but left 

uite as much to be desired.” Madame Clara Novello was defi- 
cient in passion and dramatic fire, but sang conscientiously and cor- 
rectly. The band and chorus were careful and assiduous, but the 
general effect was incomplete, from the want of a more thorough study 
of the difficult music. The sensation created by this Finale was enthu- 
siastic, and lent fresh poignancy to the sense of the irreparable loss 
the world of music sustained in the uatimely death of the great com- 








er. 
Porbe second part of the concert was chiefly distinguished by the cele- 
brated air from the Flaute Magico, sung by Mdlle. Anna Zerr as she 
alone can sing it, and tumultuously encored. Tamberlik sang the Re del 
Ciel from the Prophéte, the effect of which has been quite lost these 
last two seasons at Covent Garden from being transposed to coax the 
voice of Mario, with a startling power that convinced his hearers that 
he alone is the legitimate successor of Mario in the character of John 
of Leyden 

The amount received at this concert was about double the amount 
obtained at the first—viz , £869. i 

On Thursday morning the Messiah attracted an immense audience, 
and the performance, under Mr. Costa’s guidance, was as nearly 
possible faultiess. The novelty was Signor Tamberlik’s first attemp 
at singing in the English language. The splendid tenor air, “ Thou 
shalt break them,” was assigned to him, and was delivered with pro- 
digious fire and animation. mre" 

The almost unprecedented result of this performance was an addition 
of £2762 4s. 11d. to the charity: 7 

The third and last miscellaneous concert took place on Thursday 
night—Beethoven’s Choral Sympnony being the pillar of the programme. 
On Friday morning the oratorio of Sampson concluded with great éclat 
the music of the festival; and in the evening a grand dress ball 
crowned @ memorable week —Compiled from the Times, for the week 
ending 11th inst. 


A NUISANCE DYING OUT. 


This day Bartholemew Fair willclose. On Friday the Lord Mayor 
and some of the City officers went, according to ancient custom, to stir up 
the dying embers of this venerable institution of our venerable ances- 
tors. Stow tells us, that the fair was granted by a charter of Henry 
II. to the Monastery of St. Bartholomew, which afterwards passed into 
the possession of the Corporation of London and Lord Rich, whose de- 
scendants claimed to be jointly entitled with the City, until the Com- 
mon Council, a few years since, purchased up the right from Lord Ken- 
sington, to enable them to abolish the fair as a common nuisance — 
Three centuries ago the precincts of the fair was called * Ruffians’ Hall, 
as being the common rendezvous of ruffians and travellers of all orders 
and degrees.” Upon several occasions lives were lost in midnight 
brawls, and in conflicts with the City Marshals and the Dogberries of 
ancient days, and in one affray one of the marshals was killed by the 
mob. The grand juries frequently presented the fair as a nuisance. 
At midnight hundreds of loose fellows, principally journeymen tailors, 
used to assemble at the ** Hand and Shears,” in Cloth Fair. They were 
called Lady Holland’s mob, and were acoustomed to sally forth knock 
ing at the doors and ringing the bells of the peaceful inhabitants, and 
assaulting and ill-treating passengers. These ruffians frequently uni- 
ted in such strength as to defy the civil power. As late as 1822, a 
number of them, exceeding 5,000, rioted in Skinner-street, and were 
for hours t’o powerful for the police. But although Bartholomew Fair 
had its vices and its violence, it had also its amusements. Ben Jonson, 
in his ‘* Bartholomew Fair,” anda quaint writer, in 1641, in a pamph. 
let bearing the same title, describe the vagaries which prevailed in 
those days ‘* It is remarkable,” says the latter, ** and worth your ob- 
servation, to behold and hear the strange fights and confused noises in 
the fair. There a knave in a fool’s coat, with a trumpet sounding, a 
drum beating. invites you.to his puppets. There a rogue, like a wild 
woodman, desires your company to see his motions. On the other side 
Hocus Pocus sits, with three yards of ribbon in his hand, showing his 
art of legerdemain to the admiration of a company of cockoloaches.— 
Cloth Fair is now in great request, and well fare the ale houses; yet 
better may a man fare in the Pig-market, alias Pastylock, alias Pie- 
corner, where pigs are all hours in the day on the stalls, and crying 
come eat me.” The fashion of things passeth away. As lately as 1830, 
upwards of 200 booths for toys and gingerbread crowded the pavements 
around the fair, and overflowed into the adjacent streets. In 1852 only 
two stalls are to be seen. In 1830 Richardson, Saunders, Wombwell, 
were in the ascendant, with their menageries and equestrian and melo 

. dramatic shows. Merry-andrews, puppets, an. fools in motley abound- 
ed in all directions—the air rang with the din and clangor, the thamp 
ing of drums and the blowing of trumpets. Public-houses and drinking 
booths were open until morning chal enged the night, and then only 
closed for a brief respite, while by night as wellas by day pickpockets, 
rioters, and loose persons of both sexes, entered the arena, and woe 
waited upon any unfortunate wight who appeared among them without 
being qualified for the association by belonging to one or other of these 
classes. In 1862 not a single show is to be seen on the ground—-the 
public houses are as quiet and orderly as upon other occasions, and 
the two or three gingerbread booths which, like the spirits of departed 
times linger on the spot, will depart this day in all probability for ever 
This extraordinary change has been produced by mild measures, ad- 
opted by the Corporation in harmony with the advancing spirit of the 

and the improving manners of the humbler clasves. For 300 years 
the Lord Mayor and aldermen had tried orders and proclamations. and 
juries had tried presentments, but without effect. At length the Com. 
mon Council set themselves to work in right earnest to put downa nui- 
sance which brought disgrace upon the name and character of the Cor- 
poration. Having obtained entire control over the whole fair by the 
purchase of Lord Kensington’s interest, they refused to let standings 
for shows and booths; and they prevailed upon the Lord Mayor and 
sheriffs to give up the practice of geing to open the fair in grand state 
with a herald to proclaim it and officers of the state to marshal the pro 
cession. 
dicting rioting and debauchery during the days of the fair and within 
its precincts, were discontinued ; they did but remind the evil dis- 
posed of former practices, which, when they ceased to be mentioned 
ceased to be remembered. The consequence of this course of proceed. 
ing is now manifested by the.altered condition of the fair. e Lord 
Mayor, who went in his private carriage to Smithfield to g° through 
the necessary ceremony of reading the document reciting the charter 
under which the property is holden, was surrounded by a few good. 
tempered fellows, who lingered about the spot in which the ‘‘ humours 
of Bartlemy Fair” used to abound, and a few minutes after the cere- 
mony the place was again deserted.— Sun, 6th inst. 


—— 


Ossequies or THE Duke oF HAMILTON —On Saturday last the 
remains of Alexander, tenth Duke of Hamilton, who died in Portman 
square, London, on the 18th of August, were deposited in their final 
-resting-place, for it cannot be said that they were buried, On the 

ing Thursday, the body having previously been embalmed by 

r. Pettigrew. of London, was transmitted from London to Hamilton 
Palace, where it was received by the son of the late Peer, the present 
Duke. The coffia was constructed of satin wood, covered with the rich- 
est crimson silk velvet. On Friday it lay in state in the grand entrance- 
hall of the palace, the coronet of the late Duke, and his star, collar, 
and other insignia of the Order of the Garter, being laid upon the 
coffin, which was partially covered with a pall of the richest Genoa 





The proclamations formerly stuck about the streets, inter- | 


velvet. About 3,400 8, all decently attired in mowsing, 
through the hall and ore re the coffin during the day. Op —_ 
the interment took place in the new mausoleum, situate in the Hamil- 
ton grounds, about 300 yards to the southwest of the palace, and which, 
though it has been in the course of construction for the last four years, 
is not yet entirely completed. This is believed to be the most costly 
and magnificent temple for the reception of the dead in the world—al- 
ways excepting the Pyramids. It is built in the Roman style of archi- 
tecture, of the beautiful white stone of the district, and rises to a 
height of 120 feet from the ground, thus towering far above the an- 
cient oaks and elms of the Hamilton policies, and being by far the most 
prominent object for miles around. The interior is approached by a 
great flight of cape and presents a stone chapel of great altitude, and 
which is to be lighted from above by «'single circular plate of polished 
glass 14 feet in diameter; but this immense sheet has not yet been 
cast. The isterior is adorned with some splendid carvings on stone, 
presenting shields and coats of arms connected with the Hamilton and 
Douglas families, as well as a great number of pious inscriptions in 
Latin. Below the flvor of the chapel, which is to be paved with jasper 
and the finest marbles in mosaic, are situated the vaults or catacombs 
for the interment of the members of the noble famiiy of Hamilton 
Here have been deposited within the last four months the bodies of 12 
members of the family, which lay formerly in the vaults of the old Hamil 
ton Church, and which has just been removed. The old leaden coffins have 
been inclosed in new strong oaken chests, bearing inscriptions denot- 
ing the identity of the occupants. Among these are the bodies of the 
first Duke of Hamilton, who was beheaded in the Palace-yard, in 1649, 
for his attachment to the cause of Charles I. ; and of the fourth Duke, 
who, after killing Lord Mohun, in a duel, in Hyde park, on Sunday, 
the 15th of November, 1712, was himself killed through the treachery, 
as was suspected, of General Macartney, Lord Mohun’s second, who 
was afterwards tried for the offence and found guilty of manslaughter. 
The late Duke Alexander, however, is not destined to lie in the same 
vault with his noble kindred, but in the chapel above, and in a most 
costly and unique sarcophagus, which his grace procured about 30 
years ago from the Pyramids of Egypt, and which was at one time des- 
tined for the British Museum. This sarcophagus is made of the hardest 
basalt, and is literally covered with the most exquisitely-carved 
_oeere which are almost as fresh as the day they were executed 
The lid contains a most beautifally chased female face, and it is be 
lieved that it originally contained the body of an Egyptian Queen or 
Princess, but the late Duke had the cavity chiselled out and extended, 
so as to serve as the sepulchre of his own body. Everything had been 
prepared by the orders of the late Duke before his death, and the 
sarcophagus rested in the niche of the chapel opposite the entrance, 
upon two splendid blocks of black marble, which already contained an 
inscription complete, with the exception of the day of the death—viz., 
« Alexander, Hamiltonii, Brandonii, et Castellerottii Dux. Nat. d. 
Ill. Oct, A D. MDCCLXVIL.” 

The company began to assemble in the grand dining-room of the 

alace a little before 2 o’clock, where they were received by the present 

uke. The service was conducted here in the Presbyterian form by 
Drs. Keath and Memes, the parish ministers of Hamilton. About 3 
o’clock the procession started from the palace, the body, which was 
carried shoulder high, being preceded by an immense plume of ostrich 
feathers carried aloft, and the coronet and star, and Order of the Gar- 
ter carried on cushions by two Frenchmen, being, respectively, the late 
Duke’s steward and body servant. The pall was borne by the present 
Duke as chief mourner, and by the Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, the 
late Duke’s nephew; the Hon. Henry Murray, the brother of the 
former ; the young Earl of Dunmore, the late Duke's grand-nephew ; 
the Earl of Selkirk, the Earl of Orkney, Mr. Hamilton Hamilton, and 
Keith Stewart Mackenzie, Esq., of Seaforth. Among those also pre- 
sent at the funeral were Lords Belhaven and Douglas; the Sheriff of 
the county, Sir Archibald Alison ; Mr. Lockhart, M.P. for the County ; 
Mr. Hastie, M.P. for Glasgow; Mr Baird, M.P. for the burghs ; 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow, many of the country gentlemen and rep- 
resentatives from his Grace’s tenantry in Hamilton, Kinniel, the island 
of Arran, Lancashire, and Suffolk. The English Episcopal Service was 
read in the chapel by Bishop Trower, of Galloway, assisted by the Rev. 
Mr. Henderson, of Hamilton, after which the company retired, leaving 
the body resting on a dais in front of the sarcophagus. The workmen, 
headed by Mr. Pettigrew, the embalmer, and Mr. Bryce, the architect, 
then took possession of the chapel, when the coffin was opened and the 
body placed in the sarcophagus. The lid, which weighs 15 cwt., was 
then lowered, and the world and all its concerns closed for ever on 
Alexander, the tenth Duke of Hamilton. The empty coffin was remo- 
ved to the vaults below. Everything was conducted in the most orderly 
and sedate manner, but there was no feelin displayed, for, with the ex- 
ception of his Grace’s domestics, he was not known intimately to any one 
else in the district; and, excepting as the improver, or rather the buil- 
der of one of the finest palaces of Europe, and the collector of paintings, 
sculpture, and articles of verti, at the expense of several hundred 
thousand of pounds, he has not left anything by which he will be re- 
membered. Of the present Duke, who has attained the honours of the 
family at the mature age of 42, little is known, as he has resided prin- 
cipaliy on the continent, and latterly at the Court of Louis Napoleon, 
who is the cousin of the Princess. Duchess.— Times, Sept. 9. 

Expresses on THE Great Western Ratwroap.—Their express 
trains leave little to be desired, travelling their 120 miles (London to 
Bristol, say) in two hours and three quarters, or the one run of fifty 
three miles from Paddingon to Didcot in sixty minutes—starting punct- 
ually, arriving punctually. Often their expzess dashes along at the 
rate of seventy miles an hour, and you are only made aware of the 
terrific pace at which you are moving by an occasional explode through 
a bridge, so to speak, or the flash past you of an express the other 
way. Standing on a platform, this passage of two trains is seen to be 
positively terrific; so much so, indeed, that it is not wise for an un- 
steady head to get too near the edge on such an occasion, lest the in- 
fluence of the whirlwind should prove too strong for it. Seventy miles 
an hour may be called 105 feet per second, and this rate is little more 
than four times less than that of a cannon ball when discharged ; a 

“ Leaden messenger 
That rides upon the violent speed of fire ;”” 

and yet within, excepting on an occasional bad bit of road, you may 
ride without inconvenience, so steady is the carriage. These very 
lines, indeed, we do write iv an express thus flashing along. Trees, 
fields, villages, hills, come and are gone ; the near objects first, those 
in the distance remaining longer in sight (like the earlier events of 
life in our memory)—yet the paper may be held steadily, and the 
pencil controlled.— Builder. 


TaLe or A Rat.—A friend of ours lately received from a kind in- 
dividual, resident in a foreign country, a package containing a few 
bottles of salad oil, of the most savoury kind, a present which, apart 
from viewing it as a mark of esteem, »fforded him unspeakable delight, 
being an ardent admirer of this sort of dainty. The bottles, which 
were carefully sealed, were placed in the apartment allotted for edi- 
bles. there to lie comfortable and safely. ss was supposed, till wanted. 
A few days after. our friend, being afflicted with an irrepressible de- 
sire to ** pree” the exotic * kitchen,” betook himself without delay to 
the pantry. when he found, however, to his surprise and indignation, 
that a nice little aperture had been made in the bungs of all the bottles, 
and a nice little drop of its contents extracted fromeach. There was 
something incomprehensible to him about the matter. He could under- 
stand how a cork might be eaten through by @ rat or a mouse, but how 
they could manage to get at the contents was a mystery, the hole being 
too small to admit the head of either of these beautiful animals. De- 
termined to ascertain who the delinquents were, and the method 
adopted by them to effect their purpose, he secreted himself one night 
in the corner of the room, and soon a fine glossy rat made its appear- 
ance, approached the bottles with a fortitude unknown to (ir) rational 
depredators on kindred errands, inserted his tail in one of them, drew 
it out gently, cleaned that member with his mouth, and repeated the 
process ‘‘ over and over again *— Montrose Review. 


A Pouitico rpersonat Contre-Tremps —A true story is current in 
the Dublin clubs which in the relation affords scope for imitation and 
amusing bye-play. It appears that a few days ago ® certain learned 

entleman, latterly a Government official, but now a member of the 
Pope's parliamentary brigade, and temporary representative for a 
Leinster county, was travelling on the Drogheda railway. In the same 
carriage with him were several passengers, quite as respectable in ex- 
ternal appearance as himself. In the course of a conversation which 
arose, the honourable and learned ‘ brigadier” denounced Colonel 
Taylor, one of the members for the county of Dublin, as a fierce bigot, 
and in proof thereof alleged that he had the words ** No Popery” done 








in sprigs on the soles of his boots. To this allegation, one of the pas- 
sengers, who had remained silent till then, coolly observed, “* That’s & 





lie.” “ What!’ exclaimed the respondent, * do mean 
that what I have stated is a lie ?” en sir, I a re tied toe poss) 
ger. ‘Your card,” shouted thestory-teller. “ Thave no such 


passen 

thing,” replied the cool passenger; ‘‘ but if you want to 
accommodate you, However, before I pBd paste challowee’ ihe ~~ 
inform you that you have stated that which is false respecting the sol “ 
of Colonel Taylor's boots, for I clean them every morning, and I haw 
that they are not marked as you have described.” It is unnecegsa: 4 
to attempt a description of what followed. Suffice it to say the oan 
passenger was the servant to Colenel Taylor !— London paper. 


Invasion or ENGLAND; Russtan Cavatry Tactics.—No invader 
can ever land a force of cavalry or horses for the artillery. Napoleon, 
in his threatened invasion, was so aware of this that he made little or 
no arrangement for embarking horses, but each boat was provided with 
saddiery and artillery harness, to be put on British horses as soon ag 
landed, quite forgetting that, if all horses on bis landing had been 
driven to the interior, this simple manwuvre would have rendered the 
cavalry and artillery useless. But the improved musket-rifle can 
also render cavalry and artillery useless at nine hundred yards dis. 
tance, and the nail ball, out of the old musket, can do the same (ag [ 
have witnessed) at » distance of six hundred and fifty yards. But sup- 
pose I am said to be mistaken as to cavalry and artillery ; I believe at 
this moment there is not a regiment of cavalry that could be brought 
to make an effective charge against a well served field-battery, owin 
to the confusion and fear of the horses at the noise and smoke of the 
cannon. To remedy this and give the horses confidence, the Russiang 
in the wars of the Caucasus, in drilling had batteries before the water. 
ing places of the cavalry. The cavalry got no water the morning of 
the drill, but after some hours of hard work the horses became thirsty 
The cavalry were posted in front of the field- batteries, which began to 
a Loose reins were given, and, at full gallop, the cavalry passed 

etween the guns of the batteries, and thus lost fear of artillery.— From 
a recent letter by Sir C. Shaw. 


Tux Kon-1-Noor —The re-cutting of this gem, which is unique in 
its kind, was finished on Tuesday last; and the expectations of Mr 
Fedder, the Jewish artist, who undertook this responsible task, have 
been fully realised, and the misgivings of the scientific gentlemen who 

uestioned the final success refuted. It is unsurpassed by any other 
iamond above pte in shape, lustre, and beauty. Her Majesty the 
Queen inspected the two smaller diamonds before her departure for 
Balmoral, and graciously expressed the high satisfaction she felt at the 
brilliancy and beauty given them by the new process. We anticipate 
that her satisfaction will be heightened on beholding the “‘ mountain of 
light,” which is to shed its lustre on the illustrious lady, who shines 
loriously in rank and virtue. We are given to understand that it will 
e set either in the crown, or form an ornament to adorn the Queen.— 
This gem having left the hands of the artisans employed for the pur- 
se, they have each received from the hands of their employer, Mr. 
arrard, the Queen’s jeweller, a piece of silver plate, with a model of 
the Koh-i-noor in the centre, and bearing the following inscription :— 
« Presented by Mr. Garrard to Mr. Fedder (Mr. Voorzanger) in com- 
memoration of the cutting of the Koh-i-noor. Commenced the 16th 
July, and finished the 7th September, 1852.” —Jewish Chronicle. 


Cuanoine Forrune.—During the early part of the week it was 
reported in this city that a young man named Hugh Belfrage, a private 
in the 4th Light Dragoons, stationed at Norwich, had become entitled 
to a princely fortune by the death of a relative. On inquiry of the in- 
dividual he stated that he is a native of Perth, in Scotland, and it ap- 
pears that between 30 and 40 years ago an uncle of his father, who 
was a silk mercer or silk dyer, left Scotland and settled in the West 
Indies. There he realized a large fortune, and about 20 years ago he 
died intestate, and without issue. The father of Belfrage was the heir 
at law, but, as he understood that the property had been principally 
acquired in the slave trade, he declined upon conscientious grounds to 
apply for it, considering that good could not come of money so obtained. 
The property was, under these circumstances, taken possession of by 
the authorities, in whose hands it has continued ever since, and it is 
now supposed to amount to about half-a-million. Hugh Belfrage, the 
Dragoon, is the heir at law, his father being dead; and a professional 
gentleman has intimated to him his willingness to lend him his assist- 
ance in recovering the property.—/Vorwich Mercury. 


Wuart THe Frencu Press HAs come To —If the extracts whic! ve 
give from the leading articles of the Paris journals of this day are not 
very interesting, some of them are curious, and even amusing. The 
Pays, in its anxiety to eulogize the Government for the concession of 
the Bordeaux to Cette Railway, has discovered that it will shorten by 
three months the journey to India; and the Univers, in an article on 
the effect that war would probably produce on the relations between 
France and Belgium, has a still more important announcement—viz , 
that by sounding the bank at the mouth of the Thames the longitude 
may be discovered. The writer has only to put in his claim upon the 
English Government for the discovery of the longitude to be well re- 
warded for the pains that he has taken to arrive at this knowledge. 
The Board of Admiralty will readily forgive the alarm that he must 
have excited in it by the picture that he draws of the facilities for 
putting an end to the naval supremacy of England, in its appreciation 
of the value to the world at large of the simple means of ascertaining 
the longitude, in dropping a line with a lead attached to it on the bank 
at the mouth of the Thames.— Galignani’s Messenger. 

ELopement in Hicu Lire.—The Leinster Express of Saturday the 
4th inst. has the following paragraph : ‘‘ Considerable excitement has 
been created in a southeastern county, by the elopement of a titled lady, 
the spouse of a wealthy commoner, with a gallant captain belonging 
to an adjoining garrison, a relative of her own, and who was on very 
intimate terms with her husband.” The London G/obe says: “ We 
believe the parties alluded to are Lady Elizabeth Bryan, daughter of 
the Marquis of Conyngham, and wife of George Bryan, Esq., of Jen- 
kinstown, county of Kilkenny, and Captain James George Hay, of the 
92d Highlanders. Lady Elizabeth Bryan is in her twenty third year, 
and was married to Mr. Bryan (who possesses a very large property 
in Kilkenny) some two years ago. Captain Hay, the partner of her 
flight, hae been quartered, for some months past, at Carlow, with the 
depot of the 92d. Mr. Bryan is said to be in pursuit of the fugitives. 
It is added that the fugitives sailed from Liverpool, in the Pacific for 
New York, and that the brother of the lady has followed in pursuit. — 
The lady’s brother, the Earl of Mountcharles, arrived here on Tuesday 
last, by the Africa, steamer. 


Tue reat Frowery Nation.—The first representation of a neW 
piece at the Vaudeville Theatre on Monday night created no little ~~ 
sation, in the most unexpected manner The subject was borrowe 
from the Guy Mannering of Sir Walter Scott, and on the recurrence 
of the words ‘ J/ reviendra,” alluding to the return of the lost heir ° 
the rightful family in the song of Meg Merriles, much app!" deters 
bestowed by the Legitimist portion of the spectators. Some conlu: - 
began to be created, which was greatly increased when, up en 
character of Glossin reversing the device of the Bertram family, ® 
declaring that with him might was right, & still greater storm of ap: 
plause broke out. Yesterday morning the piece was suppressed by an 
order of police, and removed from the bills. —Paris letter, Sept. 1. 

Enormous Bequest TO HER Masesty.—A gentleman of the name 
of Neale, who had been living for many years in the vicinity of aa 
ford, in Kent, died one day last week, at the advanced age of upwat : 
of 70, and was buried last Wednesday in the psrish church. He a 
possessed of an immense fortune, which has been calculated at a “a 
lion of money at least. He was of very eccentric habits, and rows a 
persual of his will, it appeared, to the great dismay and dis PPS 7 
ment of many persons present, that he had only given two legecs oes 
£100. each, to two gentlemen whom he had appointed een he 
to the due performance of his funeral rites, and left the ae 
remainder of his property to the Queen.— Sunday Paper, ot . 


Te f 
Tue Earu or Caruisite AT A WRESTLING MarTcH ortho Bae oe 
Carlisle was present at the Talkin Tarn Regatta, Cu mberionte sth ae 
day, and at the close of a wrestling match for £12, when + another 
last round, which was between a weaver named Pearson an toni 
man named Glaister, terminated, the victor (Glaister) was prvrestler 
with a sovereign by the Noble E bed the for habitant of the 
much joy. One of the spectator : for the defeated. 
village of Brampton, with a feeling of true sympat J, hip, «« The Eat 
exclaimed, sufficiently loud to be heard by his Lordship, 


: ” l im - 
should ha’ ge’en the peer weaver the sovereig® The Noble Ear 
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to Pearson, who was still standing in the 
ring stripped and gave him a sovereign also. — His Lordship was on 
1 cheered by the spectators. Perhaps it is questionable whether 
the Noble Esrl or the humble villeger was prompted by the higher 
feeling. Both deserve their reward. — Leeds Intelligencer. 


mediately rose, walked u 


Baisto. ENTERPRISE.—It is stated that some London merchants 
have sent down six eminent engineers to survey the Bristol Channel, 
near the mouth of the river, with a view to ascertaining the capabili- 
ties of Portshead for the erection of docks, with a connecting railway 
with Bristol, a work which it has been roughly computed will cost 
about £300,000, and which the London houses concerned would them- 
selves be able and ready to raise. If this be true, we hope the city of 
Bristol will have no hesitation in contributing a sum of £5,000 for the 
improvement of the river.—Clifton Chronicle. 





Tue Great Sea Bexrent ! ! !—We understand that a house in 
Liverpool has given an order for an iron ecrew steamer of 10,000 tons, 
to trade between Liverpool and New Orleans.—.Vorth British Mail. 

The auxiliary power is intended to be only of a moderate character, 
and constructed chiefly with a view to overcoming the resistance in 
getting up the Mississippi. 





MADAME H&NRIETTE SONTAG’S 
PIRST GRAND CONCERT IN AMERICA. 
The pub’ic is respectfully informed that the 
FIRS‘ GRAND CONCERT OF MME. HENRIETTE SONTAG 
will take place 
ON MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 27, AT METROPOLITAN HALL, 
ASSISTED BY MR. CARL ECKERT, 
Late Cenductor of the Italian Opera House, Paris; 
SIG. G. POZZOLINI, 
First Tenor, from the Imperi«] Opera, St. Petersburgh; 
ALFRED JAELL, THE PIANIST; PAUL JULLIEN, THE VIOLINIST; 
THE ITALIAN OPERA CHORUS, 
(Male and Female,) and 
A GRAND ORCHESTRA, 
Consisting of Seventy Performers, led by Mr. Cart ECKERT. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. Overture to “ Der Freyschutz,” by the Grand Orchestra 5 oe Weber. 
2. Aria (Ta vedrai aventurato) from * Ii Pirata”—Sig. G. Pozzolini - - Bellini. 
3. Aria (Come per me Sereno) from “La Sonnambula”—MapamMe HENRIETTE - 
SontTac - 252 So Baum - - = a ce - ellini. 
4. Fantasia on Themes from “ Lucrezia Borgia”—Alfred Jaell - Leopold de Meyer. 
5. Eckert’s Swiss Song, expressly composed by Carl Eckert. for MaDaAME Henri- 
ETTE SONTAG. 
PART II. 
6. Overture to “Sommernacht’s Traum,” by the Grand Orchestra - ~- Mendelssohn. 
7, Serenade from “ Don Pasquale” —Sig. G. Pozzolini - - - - Donizetti. 
8. Aria, “Luce d@’ questa alma,” from “ Linda’—MapaMe Henrietre Sontac. Donizetti. 
%. Fantasia, “ La Fille du Regiment” —Pau! Jullien CI See. Allard. 
10. “Spirto gentil.” from “La Favorita”—Sig G.Pozzolini - - - Donizetti. 
11. Ballad, * Home, sweet home,”—MApaMe HENRIETTE SONTAG - Bishop. 
12. Air, with Variations di Bravuara—MapaMe HENRIETTE SONTAG - - Rhode. 


Mr. Carl Eckert. Leader, Mr. Theodore Eisfeldt. 


Conductor, 





The Prices of Admission have been fixed at 
TWO DOLLARS AND ONE DOLLAR, according to location. 

With both the Two Dollar and Gne Dollar Tickets there will be given a certificate bear- 
ing a numboar corresponding with the secured seat to which the holder is entitled, 

Phe Admission Ticket is to be left at the entrrnce door; the certificate for the secnred 
seat remains in the possession of the holder, by whom it has to be exhibited to the ushers 
wearing badges corresponding in colour with the certificate. : , 

Visiters will please occupy their seats at 8 o’clock precisely, when the Concert will 
commence. 

No checks will be given until the end of the first part of the Concert, 

SALE OF TICKETS. 

The regular sale of Tickets will begin on FRIDAY, September 17, at 9 o’clock, A M., at 
the Music Warerooms of MESSRS. HALL & SONS, corner of Broadway and Park Place. 

No written application for seats can possibly be attended to, unless from persons living 
out of New York. 

Doors open at half past six; to commence at eight. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1103-8 a 110 3-4. 








TENE ARIBIOW, 
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One subject stands out in bold relief from the barren flatness of the 
weekly budget, brought, after a fine passage of ten days and ahalf, by 
the Africa, Capt. Harrison, the mail steamer of this day fortnight 
from Liverpool. That subject is the relative position of the Cape Colo- 
nists and of the government at home, on which light has been thrown 
by a recent arrivel in England, from the Cape. The reader is referred 
to a preceding column, wherein he will find a brief summary of the latest 
intelligence, and an official document emanating from General Cath- 
cart, the successor of Sir Harry Smith. The former is scarcely worth 
the space it covers, since every record of skirmishes with the ubiqui- 
tous Caffres, and of sums total of oxen stclen or recovered, might just 
as well have been clipped from a newspaper twelve months old. But 
the latter contains a grave announcement, through which at last may 
be dimly discerned a termination of this disastrous warfare, so far as 
the imperial expenditure of blood and money is concerned. The Gov- 
ernor tells the Colonists that, after one more campaign undertaken for 
the vindication of the national hononr, the Colony must bear the brunt 
of future conflicts with the harrassing Borderers. This is not a very 
comforting assurance for the people who have been thwarted by a 
spurious home philanthropy in their former efforts to obtain mastery 
over their enemies, and whose feeli» gs and wishes have been habitually 
neglected in the management of their own affairs. The answer indeed 
to remonstrance against such proposed abandonment is ready at hand, 
and will come practically in the shape of the question—difficult to an- 
swer—‘ is England to goon for ever fighting your unprofitable bat- 
tles?” The truth is that necessity and self-interest are fast becoming 
the ruling guides of statesmanship, as of individuals ; and no less true 
is it that national heroism will sometimes suffer in consequence. On 
the other side, however, humanity will be a gainer by the diminished 
influence of national obstinacy. The theme is one for the philosophis- 
ing review-men. We only wish, being ignorant to what extent Gover- 
nor Cathcart is vested with discretionary power, that he may not have 
falsified the real state of affairs, in the assertion that a local mounted 
police force will be found to be a sufficient substitute for the horse, foot, 
and artillery in her Majesty’s service, that has been performing a series 
of gallant but resultless evolutions, under himself and Sir Harry Smith. 
He says further, that the Colonists will have ample opportunity, if they 
enroll themselves numerously and energetically under his banner, of 
proving to the Caffres that they are capable of taking care of them- 
selves, irrespective of the Queen’s troops. But what if they do come 
forward with all readiness, and fight determinedly, if Fate should not 
crown these final efforts with anything more than a slight addition to 
the lists of slain savages and recovered herds ?—The backing-out is an 
ugly business, after all. Whata blessed thing it is that the Caffres 
don’t publish newspapers! Nevertheless, there is a manly straight- 
forwardness in General Cathcart’s circular, that must win admiratiop, 
where it attracts notice. 

The appointment of a successor to Sir James Parker, the late Vice- 
Chancellor, in the person of Mr. John Stewart, Q. C., is severely com- 
mented upon by portions of the Liberal press of London. And they 
are in the right of it. Law reform is becoming, more and more obvi. 
ously, one of those great changes on which the public mind of England 
is set; and it is no less true than trite, to say that in England public 
opinion reigns paramount Mr. Stuart, a Tory of the uncompromising 
school of the late Duke of Newcastle, is notorious for his opposition to 
proposed improvements, or innovations as they are sneeringly called, 
in the administration of Civil justice. Lord Derby will have damaged 





himself in the eyes of an increasing class—the unprejudiced and the 


intelligent—by thus raising into offices man who has no sympathy with 
the spirit of his days.—The death of Mr. Porter, of statistical repute, 
&@ great authority with Free-traders and one of the Joint Secretaries 
to the Board of Trade, has drawn forth several highly eulogistic obit- 
uary notices from the leading Free-Trade journalists. 

Another trifling ‘‘ untoward event” is said—though the report is also 
contradicted—to have occurred recently in the Dardanelles. The story 
goes that whilst H. M. 8. Moudeste, commanded by Lord William Comp- 
ton, was working through the Straits, on her way to Constantinople, 
two halls were fired at her from one of the many castles that bristle along 
the passage. Of course. his Lordship anchored and demanded satis- 
faction; when it appeared that the hot headed Pacha had clearly ex- 
ceeded his orders, which were to fire blank-cartridge at vessels neg- 
lecting to show their pass. The affair will scarcely give Lord Malmes 
bury so much trouble as the Mather case at Florence, or the Murray 
case at Rome; but it will form a lively little episode in the annals of 
the Foreign Office, which have latterly partaken of the general dull- 
ness of the season. By the way, the reader cannot but laugh over the 
mishap of still another English traveller in Italy, so humorously related 
by Mr. Punch, on our tenth page. 





From all the mass of intelligence that has rolled in from the vast 
and teeming continent of Europe, we cannot extract a bit of interesting 
political news.—As for France, it is just the same song—more /étes in 
anticipation, more humble prayers for the establishment of the Empire, 
more persecutions of the press, more dust thrown into its blind eyes 
by his high mightiness the Prince President. 


Mr. Thomas Baring, of whose visit to this country we have already 
spoken, was entertained on Wednesday evening, by the “ solid men of 
Boston,” at a public dinner. The Hon. Samuel Eliot presided, and 
Mr. Everett was amongst the guests. The affair went well; Mr. 
Baring acknowledged the honours done him, with much good sense, 
and good feeling, and good taste ; but we cannot find room for a report 
of the evening's proceedings. 





Advices from Havannah to the 19th inst., were telegraphed yesterday 
from New Orleans. They speak of the existence of much perturbation, 
on account of expected revolutionists. Who are they ? Whence are they 
going? Are not the accounts of preparations for a new invasion—said 
by some of the American papers to be in progress at various parts of 
the country—gross, interested, and clumsy fabrications? Will the 
President of the U.S., who has the national honour in his safe-keeping, 
tolerate any supineness on the part of his subordinates, in a matter 
that vitally effects the fair fame of the Republic ? 





A large number of young Canadians, many of them of high respecta- 
bility, sailed away from this port, for Port Philip in Australia, in the 
good ship Ocean Eagle, on Monday week They are bent on bet- 
tering their fortunes, and good luck to them!—Our object however 
in noticing their departure is, in the first place, to mark the freedom 
of intercourse existing between the antipodes, which is betokened in this 
traversing of half the world, from one of our Colonies to another, and in 
the second place to congratulate our British readers on the sound loyal- 
ty which this band of adventurers has carried with it into a hemisphere, 
whose possible disaffection sometimes affords a chuckle toour Ameri- 
can brethren We are assured that in this case the motto that heads 
the first page of the 4lbion, was ingrained in their hearts— 

Ceslum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 





By this time, it might have been expected that the coming Presi- 
dential election would have thrown the U. S. into its quadrennial fever 
of excitement. Not so, however; there exists in the public mind a re- 
markable indifference on the subject. 





CANADA, AND ITS PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Hincks’ Clergy Reserve resolutions have been carried. The 
struggle was long, and the interest felt intense : but from the beginning 
there could be but little doubt respect ng the issue. Ministers had 
given too many pledges, to leave themselves a door of escape, even had 
they been disposed to shirk the question. 

It will perhaps be as well to state, for the benefit of those who are 
not au courant of the recent history of the Clergy Reserve dispute, that 
Earl Grey intended to introduce a bill into Parliament to grant to the 
Canadian Legislature authority to alter the existing arrangement with 
regard to the Reserves. Many reasons—among which the shaky posi- 
tion of the British Cabinet was probably a prominent one—prevented 
this intention from being carried into effect in the session of 1851.— 
When Earl Derby vame into power, the friends of the Established 
Churches in the Colonies took heart: and their anticipations were ful- 
filled by adespatch from Sir Joun Pakington, in April last, in which the 
Colonial Secretary informed Lord Elgin that it was not the intention 
of Her Majesty’s advisers to introduce any Bill of a similar nature to 
Earl Grey’s. Sir John went further, and added that H. M. Govern. 
ment was 
‘of opinion, that they could only regard any measure which would place it in the 
power ofan accidental majority of the Colonial Legislature, however small, to 
divert forever from its sacred object the fund arising from that portion of the 
public lands of Canada, which, almost from the period of the British conquest of 
that Province, has been set apart for the Religious instruction of the people, with 
the mest serious doubt and hesitation how far they should be justified in advising 
Her Majesty to give her consent to such an enactment.” . 

When it is recollected that several of the Canadian Ministers were 
returned on a solemn pledge to effect the securalization of the Reserves 
‘‘ by hook or by crook,” their wrath at this despatch can well be imag 
ined. Mr. Hincks fired a preliminary broadside into Sir John from 
Morley’s Hotel, and at the opening of the Provincial Parliament gave 
notice of his intention to join issue broadly with the Home Government. 

It must be remembered that, setting aside the Tories who insist on 
the Act 3 and 4 Vict. cap. 78 being considered as the “ final settle- 
ment,” and Mr. Hincks’ private ‘* tail,’ the Inspector General had two 
parties to conciliate, either of which had the power of defeating his 
measure—the French Canadian ecclesiastical party, who are chary of 
attacking church property, lest their arguments should be retorted 
against themselves, and the Clear-Grits, who demand that Canada 
should dispose of the Clergy Reserves by Act of Parliament, without 
consulting the Home Government, and run the risk of the act being 
disallowed by the Queen. The resolutions were framed in order to 
meet the views of these discordant factions. The only principle con- 
tended for was the abstract right of Canada to legislate on the subject 
of the Reserves ; and the French Canadian fears were calmed by the 
prudent language of the second resolution. It ran as follows. 

Resolved,—That whatever difference of opinion may exist among the people of 
Canada as to the best mode of disposing of the revenues derived from the Lands 
known as the Clergy Reserves the great mass of the people will ever maintain the 
principle recognized by the Right Honourable the Barl Grey, then Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, in his Despatch of 27th January, 
1851, to the Right Honourable the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, that the ques- 
tion whether the existing arrangement “is to be maintained or altered is one so 
exclusively affecting the people of Canada, that its decision ought not to be with- 
drawn from the Provincial Legislature, to which it properly belongs t» regulate 
all matters concerning the domestic interests of the Province ” 

On the other hand, while the wording of the resolutions left Mr. 
Cauchon and his party unfettered, Mr. Hincks and his colleagues were 


as soon as they had obtained the power. 

The ministry have been perfectly successful. Asa matter of course, 
Mr. Boulton, on behalf of the Tories, moved amendments, but they 
were all negatived on a division. 
quent and effective speech on the Clear-Grit side, and began by charac- 
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resolution, which was as follows :— 


7, Resolved,—That this House desires to assure Her Majesty, that in thus 
giving expression to the public opinion of the Country, it is actuated by the strong- 
est fi of loyalty to Her Majesty, and by a@ sincere desire to prevent those 
‘amentable consequences, which must be the result of a collision between the Ima 
perial and Provincial Parliaments, on a question on which very strong feelings 
are known to prevail among the people of this Province. 

Mr. Hincks therefore consented to vote for the substitution of the 
words ‘‘ difference of opinion.” Thus amended, the several resolutions 
were carried by votes averaging 55 to 21; and the Address to Her Ma- 
jesty was at once reported. It remains to be seen whether Sir John 

akington—if he remain at the head of the Colonial Office—will allow 
this remonstrance to divert him from his purpose. 

Close upon the stirring news of the Clergy Reserve debate, the Tele- 
graph apprized us of a split in the Cabinet. It had longbeen known to 
well-informed parties that Mr. Hincks contemplated the adoption of a 
retaliatory policy to compel Congress to grant Reciprocity. He had 
stated in his seat in Parliament, when Mr. Merritt moved his resola- 
tions on the trade of the Colony; that a project for closing the canals 
was under consideration, and the commercial convention which met at 
Quebec early in the month had recommended the edoption of a scheme 
of differential duties in favour of the Saint Law ence. Again, loud 
complaints had been heard of the detrimental effects of the Oswego Ca- 
nal and Ogdensburg Railway on the Saint Lawrence Canals. During 
the year 1851, the latter had carried of the following, among other ar- 
ticles of merchandize from Canada :—310,412 barrels of flour—210,120 
bushels of wLeat— 155,279 bushels of corn. 

Mercantile men had suggested that by raising the tolls on American 
vessels passing through the Welland Canal. and reducing those on the 
St. Lawrence Canals to a mere nominal figure, a portion if not the 
whole of this traffic might be reclaimed. 

It will, therefore, have surprised no one to learn that Mr. Hincks 
had informed the House of his intention to propose a new scheme of 
tolls, by which American vessels passing through the Welland Canal 
would be compelled to pay the same dues as vessels running through 
the whole line of canals to Montreal—and a new Tariff, levying a 
higher rate of duties on merchandize imported via the States than on 
the same articles imported by the Saint Lawrence. But few were pre- 
paced to hear of the consequent resignation of the Commissioner of 

ublic Works. So well were the intentions of the Ministry known, 
that it is difficult tocomprehend how Mr. Young could have beén una- 
ware of them. The following passage from his letter of resignation 
explains the grounds of the step. 


“TI understand that it is the intention of the Government to pursue towards the 
United States a retaliatory policy, which is to be carried out—firstly, by charg- 
ing a higher toll on American than on Canadian vessels and their congeee, 
in passing through the Welland Canal; secondly, by levying a higher rate of du- 
ties on Sugar, Molasses, Salt, Tea, Cotton, and Woollen Goods, and on Iron, 
Hardware, Leather, Glass and Paper Manufactures, than the same articles will 
be chargeable with, if imported by the Gulfof the St. Lawrence, Such a retalia- 
tory policy cannot fail to Gs understood by the American people, as the establish- 
ment of an aggressive commercial policy between the two countries ; and while it 
may be productive of other immediate and remote evils, will, in my opinion, be 
subversive of the vast increase of trade which would follow the policy I have re- 
commended. I entered the Government as an avowed friend of Free Trade. My 
views have been the result of some years of action and reflection, and were we 
known to my colleagues on entering the Ministry. To abandon Free Trade in 
order to carry outa retaliatory policy, which I am satisfied will in the end be most 
injurious, is a sacrifice of principle I am not prepared to make; and a sacrifice 
which, had I supposed it would have been required from me, would, without 
hesitation, have prevented my having become a member of the Government.” 


Mr. Young was an able man ; his logs will be felt by his colleagues. 

With regard to the expediency of the course proposed by Mr. Hincks, 
it is almost premature <o offer an opinion. There is reason to fear, 
that without action on the part of Great Britain, it offers but small 
promise of success as & compulsory means of obtaining Reciprocity. 
Though Ogdensburgh and Oswego would doubtless stir Congress to ex- 
amine the matter, Americans do not like to be actually bullied 
into a treaty. If Free Trade with this country be ever conceded to 
the Colonies, it will, in all probability, be the fruit of negociations 
between the Home Government and the Department at Washington. It 
might, for instance, be included in the new commercial convention, 
which the recent fishery disputes will require. Meanwhile, if the Go- 
vernment of Canada shut the Welland Canal to American vessels, in- 
stead of yielding a net revenue of some £35,000 a year, which, small 
as it is, is always worth having, it will not nett £15,000 to pay the in- 
terest of £1,400,000, which it cost. A prodigious impetus will be 
given to the various channels for the conveyance of produce, which 





tap Lake Erie; such, for instance, as the Erie Railroad, Erie Canal, 
&c. Large sums of.money will be spent in enlarging and deepening 
the present canals and building new ones. The Americans, Canada 
may rest assured, will find means of conveying their produce to the 
oeresent, though the Welland Canal were forever closed to their 
ships. 

There is room for hoping that Mr. Hincks will reconsider the mat- 
ter. Retaliatory measures of this nature may be held in terrorem 
over the heads of one’s adversaries—and if taken in conjunction with 
more potent arguments, may possibly do good service. But to carry 
them deliberately into effect is to ruin oneself, in order to injure one’s 
neighbour, and hopelessly convert a doubtful friend into a decided 
enemy. , i oe 

New York, 24th Sept., 1852. 





GLEANINGS. 


The Hon C. A. Murray arrived here on Tuesday, in the steamer 
Africa, It haa been erroneously reported that he has resigned his ap- 
pointment of Consul General in Egypt. He only re-visits this country 
on private affairs. The death of Mrs. Murray, (formerly Miss Wads- 
worth), after a brief union, will be remembered by some of our read- 
ers The three Englishmen who have engaged to steer their course 
down the Danube to Constantinople reached Vienna, the 29th of 
August. The voyagers hoisted the Union Jack on entering the Vienna 
canal Mademoiselle de Praslin, one of the daughters of the late 
Duke de Praslin, has just married Count de Robersart of Mons; and 
one of her sisters is about to marry a young Count de Montalembert, 
nephew of the Countess de Gagemont, also of Mons. ——The indus- 
trious Horace Vernet has gone to Algeria, to study for a new series of 
paintings. —— During the year 1851, there were raised in the Province 
of New Brunswick 225 093 tons of hay; 206,635 bushels of wheat; 
74,300 bushets of barley; 1,411,164 bushels oats; 689,004 bushels 
buckwheat; 62,225 bushels Indian corn; 42,663 bushels peas and 
beans; 539,803 bushels turnips; 2,792,394 bushels potatoes, and 
47,880 bushels of other roots.——The Lantern wants to know how 
Aldermen, who sit in judgment in our Criminal Courts can parse a sen- 
tence, when they do not understand grammar ; and annoui ces another 
perpetual motion in the motion for supplies domestic and Congres- 
sional, The same luminary asserts that the Mormons, whose im- 
moralities are too notorious to be denied even by themselves, were 
asked by Dr. Griswold at a grand meeting, some time ago, at Utah, to 
explain the text ‘‘A wicked and adalterous generation.” One of 

















| preserves, tobacco, and soft sawder 


their most eloquent preachers said it meant chat the present race 
adulterated everything even tea, coffee, sugar, flour, milk, pickles, 
A letter from Wiesbaden of 
the 22nd of August states that the disease in the vines has declared 
itself with great severity in the whole of the Rheingau. In some 
districts two-thirds of the plants are attacked. What is remarkable 
is, that cabbages, beetroot; turnips, &c., in the neighbourhood are also 
affected by a disease before unknown.——Dejazet is a wit, as well ag 
the cleverest of actresses. One day, when an admiring versifier pre- 
sented her with two poems he had written in her praise, she read one, 
and smiling graciously, replied, ‘Je préfere Pautre.” 1¥ the 
other The Akhbar announces the safe arrival at Algiers of the five 
Arab families lately liberated from the Chateau of Amboise, where 
Abd el-Kader is confined We notice the term “ half-elipper” used 
in advertising a ship loading in this port for San Francisco. Whether 














it imply. that she is a safer craft than such rakish vessels as the 
Fiying Cloud and Challenge, or whether she be really a dull sailer, 


profuse in verbal pledges to the Clear Grits to secularize the Reserves | does not appear.——The Twnes and Punch arte apt to hant in couples. 


| They have latterly been down very severely on a Revd. Mr. Moore, 
; who is a Registrar, a Canon, and a tripled or & quadrupled Rector, 


\ 


Mr. Brown, who delivered an elo- | thirteen thousand pounds per annum. 


enjoying in fact an omnium gatherum of Church patronage, to the tune of 
Le D Punch wonders that, with 
so many good livings, the incumbent does not die ofa plurary But 


terising the resolutions as ‘*‘ the most arrant humbug that was ever laid | that’s an old Joe Miller. There is more wit in the remark, that the 
before an insulted people,” refused to accept the verbal pledges of Mi- | getting so much for doing nothing may be cilled a very pretty 
nisters, and moved that a Bill be at ence framed providing for the sale realisation of ‘* Moore’s Utopia!”"——-—The London Chronicle, in 
of the Clergy Reserve lands, and the appropriation of the proceeds to | allusion to our present Chancellor of the Exchequer following so 
the maintenance of common schools. But he was left in a minority of much in the footsteps of the late Sir Robert Peel, says quaintly that 
three, of whom Mr. Papineau, who opposes every ministerial measure, Mr. Disraeli whether he knows it or not, is, in fact, a second Haman, 











leading the horse, and proclaiming the services of Mordecai ——Mr. 
Green, the celebrated aeenent, has made his 500th and last ascent 
from Vauxhall gardens He was accompanied by & brass band of ten 
.—It is said that Mons. Jullien is already making ar- 
rangements to visit the United States, accompanied by the principal 
members of his orchestra. ——The ex-Queen of the French has purchased 
Orleans House, Twickenham, formerly the residence of Louis Philippe, 
for £23,000, from the Earl of Kilmoray.——The amateur performers 
of the Guild of Literature and Art have been very busy lately... The 
have been playing at Nottingham, Derby, Newcastle, Sunderland, 
, Manchester, and Live 1 -—Dr. Cartright of New Orleans, 
through the columns of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, his 
been eulogising in the highest terms bere pore ge sugar house, as 
the most beneficial resort for those afflicted with disease of the lungs 
The works in Louisiana are in operation from about the middle of 
of October till the end of the year. The inhalations from the clarifier 
are described as an invaluable specific ——Hanel, a Dresden artist, 
has received the commands of the King of Saxony to proceed to Berlin, 
to execute a colossal statue of Cornelius. It is to be one of the eight 
statues of the greatest artists of all ages, selected by the Saxon artists, 
to be erected in the hall of the new museum in Dresden. Cornelius is 
the only living artist to whom this honour has been accorded. His 
statue is to be placed next those of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
Thorwaldsen is alse named as one of the number decided on.——Mr. 
Passmore Edwards, in his Wonderful Things, says that Pompeii was 
not completely buried by a single eruption. Eight successive layers 
have been traced above its ruins. In the intervals the inhabitants must 
have returned to secure their more valuable property ——Lord Derby, 
at a recent celebration at Eton College, mentioned that there are six 
Etonians in the present Cabinet.——The English W I. Mail Steam 
Packet Company is about to adopt the light rig of the American 
transatlantic steamers, in preference to our own more heavy mode of 
fitting. ——Mr. Phelps of Sadler’s Wells Theatre has brought out “ All's 
well that ends well.” The indelicacy of the plot has been kept in the 
back-ground. Phelps himself played Parolles. The play met with fair 
success. How we wish we hada Mr. Phelps in New York !—Mr. Greena 
celebrated London ship-builder, is constructing a ship whose length is to 
be seven times her breadth. So say London papers ; but we believe this 
disproportion is exceeded in some of the recently-built American clip- 
—A mine of valuable anthracite'coal has been discovered at Cavan. — 
eare going a-head with a vengeance, and within the last quarter of a 
century we Save made great progress in locomotion, but we were not 
prepared for the startling project of Mr. D. 8. Brown, an Englishman, 
‘who proposes to reach America in 48 hours, and make the voyage to 
India and back in a fortnight! The somewhat incomprehensible parti- 
culars of his scheme are given in the Mining Journal.—Shares in the 
roposed Crystal Palace in Paris have been ‘‘ done” upon the London 
tock Exchange. The capital is to be 13,000,000f , or £520,000, in 
130,000 shares of £4 each, of which a small peretes are to be allotted 
in England. The concession for the building is granted to Messrs. 
Ardoin and Co. for 85 years, and embraces a minimum guarantee from 
the Government of dividends of 4 per cent., after the payment of all 
expenses, including a provision for a sinking-fund. The building is to 
be devoted to general purposes of exhibition, both national and uni- 
versa]l.——Why is Lord Portman like one of the heavy coaches? Be- 
cause he never goes out without several Portman.toes in his boot.—— 
The Scottish journals are disputing as to the state of Mr. Macaulay's 
health. Some of them will not sanction his taking his seat, when Par- 
liament opens, in November.——Hussey and MeCormick’s reaping ma- 
chines have been relatively tested by a committee of the a ne Royal 
College of Agriculture. The result leaves the preference undetermined. 
Each bas many advantages and some drawbacks ——An Irish soldier 
being asked if he met with much hospitality in Holland, replied, that 
he was in the hospital nearly all the time he was there. ——Mr. Ord, 
late Liberal Member for Newcastle upon-Tyne, was entertained by his 
late constituents on Wednesday, the 8th inst. The pra speakers 
were, Earl Grey, Lord Carlisle, and the young Earl of Durham, who 
oprenes to have made his bow on the occasion. Eulogy of Mr. Ord and 
of Whig principles of reform formed the staple of the oratory.—Mr. 
John Oliver Hanson has been elected Director of the Bank of England 
in the room of Sir John Pelly.——Mr. Isaac Wilson, a gentleman of 
in turn and genius for mechanics, well-known and respected at 
ath, died recently. He was the inventor of a power-loom for receiv- 
ing cotton in a raw state and turning it out a complete fabric, fifty-six 
years ago. At that time, however, such was the prejudice against 
machinery, that Mr. Wilson was compelled to work in secret. The 
King of Belgium bas conferred the crder of Leopold with the civil de- 
coration, upon Sir Henry De la Beche, of the Geological Survey Office 
of London, as a public testimony of His Majesty’s esteem and satisfac- 
tion for the eminent services rendered by him to geology by his nume- 
rous and valuable publications ——The fire-proof safe, for which the 
Society for the Encouragement of Art awarded to Mr. John Chubb an 
honorary testimovial, has been purchased by the Queen for a birth- 
day present to her aunt the Duchess of Gloucester. The safe is of po- 
lished steel, beautifully inlaid with fine gold.——Some soldiers of the 
16th foot were practising with the Minié rifle, near Parsonstown, on the 
6th inst., when one of the balls went through the mound, and shot 
Nugent, the bugler, dead.——Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
has resumed the occupation of Abergeldie ——The Earl of Malmesbury 
is in attendance on her Majesty as Secretary of State——The Durham 
Advertiser says that it is not generally known that, after the death of 
Bishop Van Mildert, who was the last Prince Palatine of Durham and 
Earl of Sadberge, these titles devolved on the Crown by the act of Par- 
liament which deprived the Bishops of Durham of their temporal dig- 
nities and privileges ; her most Gracious Majesty is, therefore, the first 
Sovereign of the realm who has borne the titles of Princess Palatine of 
Durham and Countess of Sadberge.—— The Constttutionnel announces 
a railway project, which, if carried out, will be of great social as well 
8s political importance. It is a scheme for connecting the three capi- 
tals, Paris, Lisbon, and Madrid, by means of a system of iron ways. 
The three Governments, described as vividly interested in the idea, 
have engaged to tavour by all the means at their disposal the formation 
of companies willing to execute the work.——From a Parliamentary 
paper an ublished it appears that the number of troops employed in 
our colonial possessions during the year 1850, was :—Officers, 1675, and 
men, 88,752 ata cost of £1,829,656. This is exclusive of artillery and 
engineers. The largest café in Europe has just been opened at 
Vienna. Not less than 14 billiard-tables are to be found there, and 
there are 150 gas-lights. Fountains of water play in each room.—— 
Upwards of 500 acres of flax have been raised this season in Fife, of the 
cleanest and se pha in colour, from home seed, one year from Riga’ 
The crop brairded unequally, owing to the drought at sowing time, but 
afterwards sprang forward in a crop, generally speaking, abeve the 
average. Prices are ranging from £10 to £16 per acre, according to 
uality and length.——On the 25th of August Mr. John Ussher, Mr. 
argent,and Mr. R. H. Bulwer, ——— by the usual number of 
qellee and porters, attempted to ascend Mont Blanc. However, after 
surmounting almost all the difficulties, and when within about ten min 
utes advance to the summit, they were obliged to give °p the task, and 
return to the village of Chamouni, in consequence of being suddenly 
enveloped by a dense fog, accompanied by most violent wind and hail. 











Appointments. 


Lord Malmesbury has appointed Mr. Henry Byron Vice-Consul at Hayti, Mr. 
Byron is the secretary to the Protection to Native Industry Society. 


armp. 


War.-Orricr, Sept. 7.—4th Regt of Ft; Lt.-Col Arthur Hill Trever, from the 
59h Foot, to be Lt-Col, v Gold, who retires upon half-pay unatt. 17th-Ft; Le 
David Latouche Coliburst to be Capt, b-p, v Thwaytes, who ret; Ens R Smyth 
to be Lt, b-p, v Colthurst. 44th Ft; Ens Bradford Smith Hoskins, from the 65:h 
Ft, to be Ens, v Brackenbury, app tothe 84th Ft. 59th Ft; Lt.-Col. Frederick 
Mainwaring. from h p unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Trevor, app to 4th Ft, 63d Ft; Ens 
Vincent Mackesy to be Lt, b p, v Emerson, who ret. 67th Ft; Assist Staff Surg 
E W Bawtree, MD, from h-p, to be Assist Surg, v Dundas, whores, 84th Ft; 
Ens Pierce Chute to be Lt, b-p, v Macbean, pro toan unatt company ; Ens E H 
Brackenbury, from 44:h Ft, to be Ens, v Chute. 

Unattached—Lt W H T Partenson, from 25th Ft, to be Capt, b p. 

Memorandum—Capt David Green, unatt, has been permitted to retire from the 
army by the sale of his commission, he being about to become asetiler iu New 


Navy. 

APProiInTMENTS.—Capts, Ramsay of the Magicienne to the Hogue, paid off and 
recommissioned ; G. Gifford to the Termagant, 24, Gitee Riven bent. T 
Wilson to command the Geyser, steam sloop, at Devonport, for the West Indies; 
B. Baynton to the Hercules, old line-of baule-ship, for the conveyance of Scotch 
emigrants to Australia; BE. Glynn tothe Hogue; G. J. Napier, to the Daring, 
12, 











, ¥. Lacon, who has not taken up his appointment ; W. Morris to the | quale,” 








Electra, sloop, 14, Portsmouth; W.G. Mansficld to the Coast Guard; F. P. 
Warren to be agent in charge of the mails on the Australian line.—Lieuts., G. C. 
Kerr to the Electra; F. T. Hamilton from the Excellent to the Megera: B. P. 
Priest (first), C. M- Luckraft, J. T. Price, and Hon. H. A. Monckton, to the 7'er- 
magant ; H. L. Ray from the Hound to the Excellent; G. B. Keene to the 
Electra; J. Late beg to the Meander, 44, additional for surveying; J. O. Free- 
land to the Dasher, steam-vessel ; A. Philips to the Daring ; C. H. Simpson and 
J. W. Armstrong to the Dauntless, 33, screw frigate, Portsmouth ; and M. Ayn- 
sley and F. J D’Aguilar to the Hogue —Paymasters, G. G. Nelson to the Da- 
ring; W. G. Parmeter to the Termagant ; H. R. Jones to the Electra —Sur- 
eons, J.J. Acheson wo the Termagant ; J. Bernard to the Electra.— Chaplain, 
ev. H. W. Taylor, M.A., to the Hogue. 

PromoTions.—Comms., E. 8. Sotheby, G. 8. Hand, M. De Courcy, and T. G. 
Forbes to the rank of captain —Lieuts., O. Cumberland, first of the Arethusa, 50; 
H. Trollope, G. Bickford, recently first of the Cumberiand, 70; and R. Hall, 
recently acting commander of the Hound, 8, to the rank of commander. 

THe Screw SquaDRoNn.—The screw squadron, consisting of the Arrogant, 
46, Capt. Robinson; Dawniless, 24, Capt. Halstead; Encounter, 14, Capt. Gor- 
don ; and Highflyer, 21, Capt. Matson, anchored at Spithead, on their return from 
their trial cruise in the Mediterranean, this morning, (Sept 1.) The result of this 
two months’ trial has been most satisfactory, fully proving that it is compatible for 
our ships of war to rank at once among the fleetest of steamers, and most “crack” 
of sailors. This was demonstrated in a regatta like trial in the Mediterranean, 
where, in a flee: of 13 ships,the Highflyer and Encounter (under sail) were se- 
cond and third; the Phe‘on, a sailing wonder, aptly termed the “ fleetest of the 
fleet,” being the winner, the Highflyer receiving the compliment through Admi- 
ral Dundas's speaking trumpet, * You'll beatthe Phaeton next!’’ On another 
occasion, in a trial under steam, the run being from the flag-ship round the 7'ra- 
falgar (an excellent ship, by-the bye, as a winning post) and back, the Highflyer 
rounded first; Fury, paddie-wheel steamer, second; while the Encounter and 
Terrible held a ‘ neck and neck” contention for the third place—their respective 
horse powers being 250, 515, 360, and &00—the tonnage of the first two being al- 
most equal ; the return being head to wind, the powerful paddle steamers had the 
ad vantage, though not very greatly. The screw squadron parted company from 
the Mediterranean fleet, under a complimentary signal from Admiral Dundas, on 
the 5th of August, and left Gibraltar on the 14th, towing through the strong current 
of “ the Gut,” Arrogant, une (merchant vessel) ; Dawntless, one ; Encounter, two ; 
and Highflyer, four—averaging from 200 to 300 tons each. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAFALGAR.—The Admiralty has bestowed the vacant 
nts’ out pension of Greenwich on Lieut. John Pollard. We find the ful- 

lowing anecdote in print, concerning him.—In March, 1805, he removed on pro- 
motion to the Victory, 100, bearing the flag of Lord Nelson. On the return of 
the fleet from its pursuit of the combined squadrons to the West Indies, Mr. Pol- 
lard was afforded an opportunity of participating as signal midshipman, in the 
action off Cape Trafalgar. On that occasion, while standing on the poop, he was 
struck by a splinter on the right arm, and chanced to be the first officer who was 
there touched. A musket-ball next passed through the shell of his spy-glass, 
about a foot above the hand that held it; and a secund one shattered the watch in 
his pocket. Some time after the Victory had been in action with the Freuch 
74-gun ship Redoubtable, the officers around him beginning to fall fast, the atten- 
tion of Mr. Pollard was arrested by a number of soldiers whom he perceived 
crouching in the tops of the Redoubtable, and directing a destructive fire on the 
poop and quarterdeck of the Victory. He immediately seized a musket, and, 

eing supplied by the signal quarter master King, with ball-cartridges from two 
barrels kept on the after part of the poop for the use of the marines (who at the 
time were elsewhere engaged), continued firing at the soldiers every time they 
rose breast-high in the tops, until not one was wo be seen. In the act of handing 
the last parcel of ball cartridges, the quarter master was shot through the fore- 
head, and fell lifeless on the spot. When the action terminated, Mr. Pollard was 
the only officer left alive of those who had been originally stationed on the poop ; 
and thus, in the manner we have described, originated the belief that it was he 
who had shot the man who killed Lord Nelson. 

OLD MEN or-War.—The Tweed, 18, Racer, 16, Seagull, 10, and Kestrel 
brigantine, are ordered to be broken up and their names to be removed from the 
Navy List. The Kestrel, of 200 tons, was the yacht of the late Earl of Yarbo- 
rough, was built by White, and was purchased by the late Government on the 
decease of the late Earl. 
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Ovituary. 


Grorce RicHARDSON PorTER, EsQ.—George Richardson Porter, Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, died on the 3d ult., at Tunbridge Wells, whither he had 
gone in the hope of recruiting a frame exhausted by incessant toil and occupation. 
Mr. Porter's whole life was Sedicated to commercial and economic science He 
very early obtained a reputation in that department ; and in 1832 he was invited 
to the Board of Trade by its then President, the late Lord Auckland, in order to 
organise there a new office, for the purpose of attending to statistics. After being 
first tried as au experiment, this office was, in two years’ time, definitively esta- 
blished, and Mr. Porter was placed at its head. His labours here proved of great 

ublic value. His systematic arrangement of the stores of information to which 

1e had access, and his profitable use, and publication of them, not only showed 
the ity of cc reial reform, but rendered its introduction practicable and 
safe. In 1840, Mr. Porter was appointed senior member of the newly-constituted 
Railway departmeut of the Board of Trade, in the transaction of the laborious 
duties of which, especially during the memorable 1845, his services were as valu- 
able as they were energetic, and they obtained the thorough appreciation of the 
Government. On the retirement of Mr M‘Gregor, in 1847, Mr. Porter was ap- 
pointed one of the Joint Secretaries of the Board of Trade. In that capacity his 
— practical knowledge on all subjects of commerce and mauufacture, and 
is thorough acquaintance with the science: f political economy were again made 
available to the public benefit. In private life, Mr. Porter's many amiable quali- 
ties, and his social and domestic conduct, gained for him the friendship and re- 
spect of all who knew him.—Mr. Porter’s principal literary work was “‘ The Pro 
gress of the Nation.” He also wrote some others, among which were an essay 
on the nature and property of the sugar-cane, and a book entitled ‘‘ The Tropical 
Agricuiturist.”” 

The Revd. Edward Duke, of Lake House, Wilts, author of several learned 
antiquarian works —Commrs. A. Black, and J. C. Beunett, R.N.—Mr. J. K. 
Chapman, late proprietor and manager of the London Sunday Times, the son of 
Mr. Chapman, for many years a member of the Covent Garden Company, the 
original Kelmar in Sir H. R. Bishop's opera of “ The Miller aud his Men.”” Mr. 
Chapman was married to Miss A. Tree, the vocalist, sister of Mrs. C. Kean.— 
Major Symonds, a resident of Cephaloria—Mr. McDonald, Paymaster of the 30th 
Regt.—At Bramford Hall, Suffolk, Lady Middleton, widow of Sir W. Middleton, 
Bart., of Shrubland Park, in the 98:h year of her age.—Lt. Col. Geddes, late in 
command of the 30th regt.—Louise Nobler, a well: known dancer at the Grand 
Opera House in Paris.—J. E. Spilling, Esq, formerly of H. M. 46th Regt.— 
Suddenly, at Val St. Germains, Le Comte Antoine de Noailles, the D' Orsay of 
the Parisian beau mondé.—At Clifton, Thomas Bruce, Esq., of Arnot, N.B., for- 
merly Commissioner of the Board of Customs in Scotlaud.—M. Antenor Joly, 
well-known in the literary and theatrical circles, has just died of apoplexy. 


PAusic. 


MADAME ALBONI.—Two more concerts of Madame Alboni have given still 
further proof of how great is the amount of public sympathy enlisted in her fa- 
vour, The admiration excited by her performances seems only to augment with 
each new opportunity that the public has of enjoying them ; nor can we wonder 
atthis. In fact one or two such opportunities scarcely suffice to enable one to 
form a just estimate of the powers of Madame Alboni, as even her voice requires 








to be heard repeatedly, before its full perfection can be comprehended—as for 
instance in the contrast and yet perfect blending of its upper and lower registers, 
and in that extreme purity of tone which permits it tu be felt even in passages so 
piano that it can scarcely be heard. But whatis still more surprising, is that the 
extent of her répertoire,Jand the facility with which she gives pieces not originally 
iatended for the voice, variations the most complicated and rondos the most bril- 
liant and dashing, can only be understood by a thorough and lengthened acquaint- 
ance. The short series of concerts which will be finished next week—only seven, 
including that given for the benefit of the Widow and Orphan Fund of the New 
York Fire Department—is not sufficient for doing proper justice to Madame 
Alboni; and we are assured that she has abundant means of sustaining public 
interest for a much longer period, should it be consistent with her arrangements 
to do so. 

The concert of Friday evening of last week was given to a crowded assembly, 
and one as highly gratified as any of the former audiences ; indeed we think that 
surprise and pleasure were even more apparent, especially during the singing of 
“ Rhode’s Grand Variations.” These variations were the great feature of the con- 
cert, and from the length of the theme on which they are founded, and the perfect 
ease and distinctness with which the songstress carried out the whole, from the 
commencement to the finale, they were truly wonderful. In vain does the ear watch 
for one single bit of defective melody or ornament, or a single false tone, shake, 
or roulade, in Madame Alboni’s most trying passages ; all is so perfect and fault- 
less, that at length the satisfied mind settles down in quiet repose to the full en- 
joyment of the whole.-—We have already remarked and must do so again, how 
rare it is not to meet with some evid of unpl t exertion of the vocal 
powers, when those powers are exerted to such effect; and how seldom itis that 
we feel so satisfied that no one principle is vivlated, which is consistent with their 





: freest and most natural exercise. 


In the concert which was given on Tuesday evening last (for the benefit above- 
mentioned, ) these variations were repeated. In the first part, the artist also sang 
“Una voce poco fa”; both were warmly applauded and encored, In the second 
part a duet with Sig. Sangiovanni, and a grand rondo from “ Cenerentola’’ by Ma 
dame Alboni and chorus, were greatly relished. The Serenata from “ Don Pas. 
sung by Sig. Sangiovanni and choras, was given with very pleasing effect. 
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September 25 
We wondered that it was not encored ; for though often played, and well played 
too, as a march, by the military bands of this city, it was certainly heard to much 
better advantage as performed in its original character in a concert room, than in 
struggling against thedin of Broadway, 

Sig. Rovere was scarcely as much at home in“ Largo al factotum,” as in some 
other of his bravuras: there was a liule discrepancy or misunderstanding as to 
time, in various passages. But good Signor Rovere, do not let it concern you that 
some should fancy you are trying to be “ too funny ;”’ let us have your songs with 
all the energy, humour, and declamation you deem necessary ; for though we do 
not pretend ourselves to be initiated into the whole of the mysteries of an Italian 
bravura, its intended effect must, we think, be plain enough in the main. The 
orchestra was in good tune, and gave us the overture to “ Zampa,” on Tuesday 
evening, in tip top style. 

A wreath or bouquet was presented to Madame Albonf, at an opportune pause, 
by a little model fireman in full uniform; and subsequently a gigantic nosegay, 
the perfume of which was plainly perceptible at some distance, by one of the 
members of the Fire Department, 

In conclusion, we think it must be acknowledged universally, tha: the talented 

















and amiable prima donna has not spared herself to render her concerts every way 
worthy of patronage. Signori Rovere and Sangiovanni are both thoroughly com- 
petent artists ; and with an excellent orchestra, a persevering and energetic direc. 
tor, and the rare inducements held out by her own performances, we do not see 
what cou!d be added to make her concerts delightful. For our part we have been 
satisfied, and shall be happy to hear of Madame Alboni’s most successful tour 
through the cities which are now awaiting her arrival. The concert of yesterday 
evening which we have not time to notice, ere going to press, was announced as 
being “ the last but one,” 

MapamE Sontac —Great disappointment was experienced on Monday, when 
it was announced that serious illness had caused the postponement of this distin- 
guished artist's first appearance. We are happy to learn, however, that her indis- 
position has so far subsided, that New York will positively hear her on Monday 
next. Madame Sontag will be admirably supported ; and her concert will be one 
of great attraction, even apart from the interest attached to the great German 
prima donna herself. 





wOrama. 


To Mr. Collins and the juvenile Batemans, at the BRoaDWaAy Theatre, has 
succeeded Mr. Forrest in his habitual round of tragic characters, drawing full 
houses as usual, but not drawing thither the restless critic, doomed like the Athe- 
nians of old to the perpetual search after some new thing.—At N1BLO’s, fine 
melodrama and finicking ballet have alternated ; that is to say, that Mr. Browne’s 
clever acting in Robert Macaire is about the antipodes of the burlesque on “ The 
Barber of Seville,” which we noticed last week. We live in hopes however that 
the ballet of “La Fille Mal gardée,” which is underlined, may yet bring our 
admiration for the French and Spanish dancers up to the level of the Town's, 
generally.—The New York, in Astor Place, is taken for a brief space by Mr. 
Chanfrau, and is to be re-opened on Monday, at reduced prices, with a shower of 
stars not of the first magnitude. As we have once before observed, we trust that 
the enterprise will be adapted exclusively either to the pea-nut gentry, or the 
white-kidded populace,—There remain the two rival houses of Messrs. Burton 
and Wallack. 

And first of BuRton’s, whose popular manager the public rejoices to see once 
more upon his own boards, recovered from the effects of his late accident.—Mr. 
Thompson does more than sustain his well earned reputation; he has proved one 
of the very best actors that the English market has sent over for years past.—And 
a word touching his Bob T'yke, in the “ School of Reform,” which was played on 
Tuesday in a style of dreary slovenliness, save so far as he himself was concerned. 
Mr. Thompson makes one great mistake, which in some characters (and we trust 
to see him in many) might mar his exceeding truthfulness and excellence. When 
his passion rises to a climax, he adopts that despicable trick of changing the tone 
of voice, which we have noticed in some prominent artists, and have done our 
best to stigmatize as an absurdity. The tone will change, and often does, under 
strong excitement; but Nature does not play upon the voice as thongh it were a 
keyed instrument, nor can the commonest ear fail to detect the difference between 
her variations and the actor's imitations of them. When this fancy-habit js 
adopted, all illusion is knocked into a cocked-hat ; good-bye Othello, or Sir Giles, 
or Mahomet. or Bob Tyxe—Mr. Forrest, or Mr. Brooke, or Mr. Neafie, or Mr. 
Thompson, stands unmistakeably before us. “Oh! reform it altogether,” gentle- 
men. 

“ A Cure for the Heart ache” was played on Thursday, with what the play-bill 

called an unequalled cast—unequal would have more nearly bit the mark—Mr. 

Burton's Old Rapid, Mr. Thompson's Frank Oatlands, and Mr. Johnston's Vor- 
tex, being the novelties of the evening, Standing in the back-gronnd, for every 
seat was occupied, the stage, owing to the incongruous costumes, wore to us the 
appearance of a fancy dress party ; nor could we really believe that Mr. Burton 
was playing bis part for the firsttime. The respectable old tailor was no.where 
to be seen, to whose decent semblance the moral threads of his relinquished trade 
should be made to cling, affording scope for nice comic action in the contrast. In 
his place we had the genuine Burton of the farce, with the old yawn, the old laugh, 
and the old red-nose, inexpressibly droll, but tending decidedly to vulgarize the 
comedy, which itself was not greatly elevated by the bearing of the walking gen- 
tlemen.—Mr. Thompson was quiet, quaint, judicious, and most effective as the 
country lad, and greatly to his credit he resisted all temptation to run rivt. Mr. 
Johnston s person and style are identified, jike Mr. Burton's, with farce, although 
the latter by a strong effort of his will can break away from it at times. It is 
doubtful whether Mr. Johnston can; at least it was difficult to see in him more 
than the caricature of an East India nabob. Mr. Fisher did more justice to Young 
Rapid, than he can do to the part of a well-bred man, for which he lacks the tone 
and air. Of the ladies, there is not much to be said. Mrs. Dyutt, as Miss Vortex, 
Played with praiseworthy closeness to her part; the merry Mrs. Skerrett, as Ellen, 
simpered through hers; and the fair Miss Weston as Jessy Oatlands did not 
overtax her attention or her abilities, This young lady, as Viola, jumped up at 
once to popularity, but to hold on to that slippery place, every part should be 
deeply studied and earnestly acted. Players are apt to think critics capricious— 
ah! if the players could but see themselves, as others see them ! 

At Wa.wack’s Lyceum, on Monday evening, a Miss Laura Keene, made her 
first bow to an American audience. She is a youthful scholar of the inimitable 
Vestris, and seems to have profited by her schooling. She is passably pretty, 
with a face capable of great variety of expression, and is blessed moreover with 
a neat figure and a pleasant voice. The piece was Reynold’s comedy of “ The 
Will,” written expressly for Mrs. Jordan, in compliment to whose near friend, the 
Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV), the heroine assumes in it the dis- 
guise of a midshipman.—Miss Laura Keene was, of course, the Albina Mande- 
ville, a very dificult character, and one we believe not hitherto attempted by her. 
But she took iminediate hold of the sympathies of a crowded house, exhibiting 
signs of capability, tact, taste, and intelligence, that render her just the person for 
filling the vacant niche in this establishment. We have seen her but once, and 
therefore shall content ourselves with congratulating her on being placed where 
she is, and Mr. Wallack on having completed his company. Miss Keene plays 
Lydia Languish to-night ; and on Monday comes forward in a new musical ex- 
travaganza, wherein she plays three characters, and wherein she will be aided by 
the public’s old favourite, Mr. Seguin. 

We like “The Will’ better than some of its contemporaries, although it went, 
that night, with a kind of ponderous comicality. Perhaps this might be owing to 
the leading performers generally throwing themselves too exclusively into the 
distinguishing traits of their parts. There may ensue from this a want of such 
light and shade as is met with in real life, We don’t go through the world with 
our peculiarities sticking out in bumps—they are developed by circumst aaee and 
positions. Mrs. Rigid need not be cast-iron, nor Sir Solomon Cynic a Diogenes 
glued into his tub, nor poor Mandeville for ever on his high horse of heroics. 
Space is wanting, for enlarging on this theme ; also for complimenting Mr. Hale 
on his Realize, and Messrs. Lester and Walcot on their unobjectionable drunken 
scene; and further still, for some general remarks. We can but add emphati- 
eally, that the Lyceum is doing well, and is pretty nearly pitched upon as the 
rendezvous for the “ upper ten.” 





g been associated with 


Mr. Buy, of Drury Lane Theatre, whose name has lon a 


the Drama, has arrived in this city. He will shortly commence the Shakspea 
Entertainments which he rendered so p>pular in London, 


1852. 
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Notices of New Works. 


« UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


When the London Times devotes more than three of its columns toa 
¢riticism upon a single American book, it may be presumed that many 
ef our readers will be curious to see its opinion—the more 80, that the 
work under review has acquired a certain celebrity in its way, and that 
the subject involved in it is one of the momentous topics of the hour. 
The work we have ourselves never looked at; the topic we are not 
ealled upon to discuss ; some things in the article itself might be gain- 
said, and some might better remain unsaid. Nevertheless the major- 
ity of our readers will like to see the article entire. We reprint it, 
without note or comment. 


Twenty thousand copies of this book, according to its title-page, are 
circulating among the American people, but three times as many thou- 
sands more have probably issued from the American press since the 
title-page was written. According to the Boston Traveller, the 
authoress has slready received from her publishers the sum of 
*« $10,800 as her copyright premium on three months’ sales of the 
work,—we believe the largest sum of money ever received by .ny author 
either American or European, from the sales of a single work in so 
short a period of time.” Uncle Tom's Cabin is at every railway book- 
stall in England, and in every third traveller's hand. The book is a 
decided hit. It takes its place with ‘* Pickwick,” with Louis Napoleon. 
with the mendicant who suddenly discovers himself heir to £20,000 
a-year, and, in fact, with every man whose good fortune it has been to 
fall asleep Nobody, and to awake in the morning an institution in the 
land. It is impossible not to feel respect for Uncie Tom's Cabin. 

The object of the work is revealed in the pictorial froutispiece. Mrs 
Harriet Beecher Stowe is an abolitionist, and her book is a vehement 
and unrestrained argument in favour of her creed. She does not 
preach @ sermon, for men are accustomed to nap and nod under the 
pulpit: she does not indite a philosophieal discourse, for philosophy is 
exacting, is solicitous for truth, and scorns exaggeration. Nor does 
the lady condescend to survey her intricate subject in the capacity ofa 
judge, for the judicial seat is fixed high above human passion, 
and she is in no temper to mount it. With the instinct of her sex, the 
clever authoress takes the shortest road to her purpose, and strikes at 
the convictious of her readers by assailing their hearts. She cannot 
hold the scales of justice with a steady hand, but she has learnt to 
perfection the craft of the advocate. uclid, she well knows, is no 
ehild for effecting social revolutions, but an impassioned song may seta 
world in conflagration Who shall deny to a true woman the use of 
her true weapons? We are content to warn the unsuspecting reader 
of their actual presence? 

Perhaps there is, after all, but one method of carrying on a crusade, 
and that unscrupulous fighting is the rightful warfare of the crusader. 
Mrs. Stowe, having made up her mind that slavery is an abomination 
in the sight of God and man, thinks of nothing but the annihilation of 
the pernicious system. From the first page of her narrative to the last 
this idea is paramount in her mind, et colours all her drawing. That 
she will secure proselytes we take for granted ; for it is in the nature 
ef enthusiasm to inoculate with passionate zeal the strong hearted as 
well as the feeble-minded. That she will convince the world of the 
purity of her own motives and of the hatefulness of the sin she de- 
nounces is equally clear; but that she will help in the slightest degree 
towards the removal of the gigantic evil that afflicts her soul is a point 
upon which we may express the greatest doubt; nay, is a matter upon 
which, unfortunately, we have very little doubt at all, inasinuch as we 
are certain that the very readiest way to rivet the fetters of slavery in 
these critical times is to direct against all slaveholders in America the 
epprobrium and indignation which such works as Uncle Tom's Cabin 
are sure to excite. 

It is scarcely necessary to give in this place and in detail the plot of 
Mrs. Stowe’s striking production; for strixing and meritorious it un 
doubtedly is. The lady has great skill in the delineation of character ; 
her band is vigorous and firm, her mastery over human feeling is un- 
questionable, and her humorous efforts are unimpeachable. We know 
ef no book in which the negro character finds such successful inter- 
pretation, and appears so life-like and so fresh. The scenes in which 
the negroes are represented at their domestic labours or conversing 
with each other reveal a familiar acquaintance with negro life, and a 

ity for displaying it that cannot be mistaken. The slang of 
** Ethiopian serenaders” for once gives place to thoughts and language 
racy of the soil, and we need not say how refreshing it is to be separ- 
ated for a season from the conventional Sambo of the modern stage. 
But even as an artist Mrs. Stowe is not faultless. She exhibits but 
ordinary ability in the construction of her story. Her narrative is 
rather a saccession of detached scenes then a compact, well-jointed 
whole; and many of the scenes are tedious from their similarity and 
repetition. The reader is interested in the fate of two heroes, but their 
streams of adventure never blend. The scene closes upon Uncle Tom to 
open upon George Harris, and it closes upon George Harris to open 
upon Uncle Tom,—a style of proceeding well understood at the Adelphi 
Theatre, where the facetie of Wright must duly relieve the diablerie 
of O. Smith, —but certainly not yet recognized in the classic realms of 
art. 

Uncle Tom is the slave of Mr. Shelby, the proprietor of a certain 
estate in Kentucky, which has fallen into disorder in consequence of 
the speculative habits of its owner, who, at the opening of the tale, 
is forced to part not only with Uncle Tom, but with a young quadroon 
woman named Eliza, the servant of Mrs Shelby, and the wife of George 
Harris, a slave upon a neighbouring estate. Uncle Tom is carried off 
Mr. Shelby’s estate by the new purchaser, one Mr. Haly; but Eliza, 
dreading separation from her husband and her subsequent fate, 
takes flight with her child, and is ultimately joined to her mate on 
the free soil of Canada. The two volumes of which the book is made 
up are occupied, as we have hinted, with the adventures of Uncle Tom 
and George Harris, until the former dies a Christian martyr, and the 
latter becomes a model liberator in the black Republic of Liberia. 

Uncle Tom is a paragon of virtue. He is more than mortal in his 
powers of endurance, in his devotion, in his self-denial, in his Christian 
oa and practice, and in his abhorrence of spirituous liquors. 

hen Mr. Haly in his turn sold Tom to a new master, the good-natured 
ewner informed his new acquisition that he would make him “ coachy” 
en condition that he would not get drunk more than once a-week, unless 
in cases of emergency, whereupon ‘Tom looked surprised and rather 
hurt, and said, ‘ I never drink Mas’r.’” This may be taken as a key- 
note to the tune Tom is eternally playing for our edification and moral 
improvement. He always ‘looks surprised and rather burt” on such 
ecoasions. He is described as a fine powerful negro, walking through 
the world with a Bible in his hands, and virtuous indignation on his 
lips, both ready to be called into requisition on the slightest provoca- 
tion, in season and out of season, at work or at play, by your leave or 
without it, in sorrow or in joy, for the benefit of his superiors or for 
the castigation of his equals. A prominent fault of this production is 
indicated in these facts In her very eagerness to accomplish her amia- 
ble intention, Mrs. Stowe ludicrously stumbles and falls very far short 
ef her object. She should surely have contented herself with proving 
the infamy of the slave system, and not been tempted to establish the 
superiority of the African nature over that of the Anglo Saxon and of 
every other known race. We have read some novels in our time, and 
pre not a few precious hours in the proceedings of their heroines 
and heroes; but we can scarcely remember ever to have encountered 
either gentle knight or gentler dame to whom we could not easily have 
brought home the imputation of human frailty. The mark of the first 
fall has been there, though the hues might be of the faintest. Now, if 
Adam, before his decline, had been a black, as some ethnologists still 
insist, he could not possibly have been more thoroughly without flaw 
than Uncle Tom. In him the sad mark is eradicated once and for ever. 
He represents in his person the only well-authenticated instance we 
know, in modern times, of that laudable principle, in virtue of which 
® man presents his left cheek to be smitten after his first has been 
slapped. The more you ** larrup” Uncle Tom the more he blesses you; 
the greater his bodily agony the more intense becomes his spiritual 
delight. The more he ought to complain, the more he doesn’t; the less 
he has cause for taking a pleasant view of life and human dealings, the 
less he finds reason to repine; and his particular sentiments are all to 
match. Tom has reason to believe that Mr. Shelby will not wish him 
*‘ good hy” before he starts off jor the south with Mr Haly. ‘That ar 
hurt me more than eellin, it did.” Tom's wife is heartbroken at his 
departure, and naturally reproaches Mr. Shelby for turning him into 
money. Tom, always superior to human nature, tenderly rebukes her. 

Pll tell ye, Chloe, it goes agin me to hear one word agin Mas’r. Wasn't 
he put in my arms @ baby? It’s natur I should think a heap of him.” 

om “had every facility and temptation to dishonesty,” but his 
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simplicity of nature was impregnable,” and he was never known to 
make a mistake in his life, although ‘trusted to an unlimited extent 
by a careless master, who handed him a bill without looking at it, and 
pocketed the change without counting it.” What have we been doing 
all these years, during which, at great cost of time, labour, and money, 
we have despatched missionary after missionary to the heathen, but 
neglected needful labours at home in order to effect works of superero- 
gation abroad? Before we export another white enthusiast from 
Exeter-ball, let us import a dozen or two blacks to teach Exeter- hall 
its most obvious Christian duties. If Mrs. Stowe’s portraiture is cor- 
rect, and if Uncle Tom is a type of a class, we deliberately assert that 
we have nothing more to communicate to the negro, but everythi.g to 
learn from his profession and practice No wondér that Tom works 
miracles by his example. Such sudden conversions from brutality to 
humility, from glaring infidelity to the most childlike belief, as are 
presented to our admiration in these volumes, have never been wrought 
on earth since the days of the Apostles. One of the best sketches in 
the book is that of a little black imp, by name Topsy, who loves lying 
for the sake of lying, who is more mischievous than a monkey, and in 
all respects as ignorant; yet she has hardly had time to remove from 
her soul the rubbish accumulated there from her birth, and to prepare 
her mind for the reception of the most practical truths, before—with- 
out any sufficient reason—* a ray of real belief,aray of heavenly love, 
penetrates the darkness of her heathen soul,” and enables her in due 
time to accept the responsible appointment of missionary to a station 
in Africa. Uncle Tom not only converts by his argumente Mr. St. 
Clare, his master in New Orleans, who is a gentleman, a scholar, a 
philosopher, and as shrewd a hand in a discussion as you are ever likely 
to encounter, but positively redeems iu a moment from utter savageness 
and the lowest degradation wretches in whom the sense of feeling is 
extinct, and from whom we have been taught, until Tom took them in 
hand, to recoilin horror It is no respect for religion that we feel 
when Tom, beaten almost to death by his owner, is visited by a poor 
woman, who offers him water to relieve his mortal pains, but who is 
quietly informed by the sufferer that a chapter from the Bible is better 
than drink. Well-fed and comfortably-housed hypocrisy is apt to de- 
liver itse!f of such utterances, but certainly not true piety in its hours 
of anguish and physical extremity. A quadroon slave called Cassy is 
introduced to the reader under the most painful circumstances. Her 
career has been one of compelled vice until her spirit has finally ac- 
quired a wild and positively fiendish character. You read the authoress’s 
vivid descriptions, you note the creature’s conduct, and you are con- 
vinced that it will take years to restore human tenderness to that 
bruised soul, to say nothing of belief in Heaven and its solemn and 
mysterious promises. But youerr! In an instant, and most mirscu- 
lously, ‘* the long winter of despair, the ice of years gives way, and the 
dark despairing woman weeps and prays.” She, too, “‘ yields at once, 
and with her whole soul, to every good influence, and becomes a devout 
and tender Christian.” This m:nstrous instance is outdone by another. 
Sambo and Quimbo are two black rascals, who have been trained “in 
savageness and brutality as systematically as bulldogs, and, by long 
practice in hardness and cruelty, have brought their whole nature to 
about the same range of capacities’ When we first behold them we 
are told to mark ‘‘ their coarse, dark, heavy features ; their great eyes, 
rolling enviously on each other; their barbarous, guttural, half- brute 
intonation ; their dilapidated garments fluttering in the wind,” and to 
remember the apt illastration before us “of the fact that brutal men 
are lower even than animals.” So long as these worthies are on the 
scene, their actions correspond exactly with their appearance, and with 
the account given of their canine bringing up; they go on from bad to 
worse, and at the worst, when their restitution to humanity seems ut- 
terly and for ever hopeless, then it is that Tom ‘‘ pours forth a few 
energetic sentences of that wondrous One,—his life, his death, his ever 

lasting presence and power to save,’’—that ‘‘ they weep—both the two 
savage men,”—that Tom cries to Heaven to give him two more souls, 
and that the prayer is immediately and satisfactorily answered by their 
happy and most astounding conversion. Surely there is something 
more real and substantial in Mrs. Stowe’s volumes to account for their 
extraordinary popularity than such absolute and audacious trash. It 
would be blasphemy to believe in such revelations, and common sense 
and a feeling of what is due to our better nature will assuredly prevent 
all but the veriest fanatics from accepting as truth such exaggerated 
and unholy fables 

An error, almost as fatal as the one adverted to, is committed by our 
autboress in the pains she takes to paint her negroes, mulattos, and 
quadroons, in the very whitest white, while she is equally careful to 
disfigure her whites with the very blackest black. The worst negroes 
are ultimately taken to heaven, but few of the fair coloured are war- 
ranted living or dying, without blemish. The case of slavery is sub- 
mitted in this work, it is true, to the reader’s enlightened attention, 
but before his judgment can calmly set itself to work his sympathies 
are thoroughly secured by a lady-who takes good care not to let them 
loose again. The very first scene of the book introduces us to an offen- 
sive dealer in slaves and to a slave proprietor without feeling, and both 
are bargaining for the disposal of slaves who, in personal appearance 
and in moral attainments, are not to be surpassed on either side of the 
Atlantic. What becomes of the judgment under such an ordeal, if the 
intellect be weak and the heart be strong? We are not ignorant of the 
mode in which great morals are enforced at our minor theatres, and of 
the means there taken to impress the imagination and to instruct the 
intellect by help of the domestic melodrama. A villain on the Surrey 
side of the water is a villain indeed, and a persecuted heroine is perse- 
cuted beyond endurance in any other place. It is very easy to educe 
startling lessons from a dramatic work, as it is easy enough for an ar- 
tist to delineate fear by painting a man with staring eyes, open mouth, 
and hair onend, Truth, however, demands more delicate dealing, and 
art that would interpret Truth must watch the harmonies of Nature, 
which charms not by great ‘ effects,” but by her blended symmetry and 
grace, by her logical and unforced developments Did we know nothing 
of the subject treated by Mrs. Stowe, we confess that we should hesi- 
tate before accepting much of her coin as sterling metal. Her quadroon 
girl is all too like the applauded slave of the Victoria. ‘' The rich, 
fall, dark eye, with its long lashes,—the ripples of silky black hair, 
the delicately-formed hand and trim foot and ankle, the dress of the 
neatest possible fit, which set off to advantage her finely moulded shape, 
the peculiar air of refinement, the softness of voice and manner,” are 
insistel upon with a pertinacity which we look for in vain when we 
come face to face with the less fortunately-endowed specimens of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Her husband, George, a mulatto, being rather 
blacker than herself, is painted, according to rule, instill brighter 
colours. He is ‘* possessed of a handsome person and pleasing manners,” 
is ‘* a general favourite in the factory” where he works, ‘‘ his adroitness 
and ingenuity cause him to be considered the first hand in the place,”’ 
and he has ‘*‘ invented a machine for the cleaning of hemp, which dis- 
plays quite as much mechanical genius as Whitney’s cotton-gin.”” Du- 
ring his flight to Canada George disguises himself. Being informed of 
the circumstance, we are introduced to an hotel in Kentucky. ‘‘ It was 
late in a drizzly afternoon that a traveller alighted at the door. He 
was very tall, with a dark Spanish complexion, fine expressive black 
eyes, and close curling hair, also of a glossy blackness. His well-formed 
aquiline nose, straight thin lips, and the admirable contour of his finely 
formed limbs, impressed the whole company instantly with the idea of 
something uncommon.” Who can the distinguished stranger be but 
M. Lemaitre or Mr. Wallack, representing for our approval and delight 
George Harris, the runaway mulatto? If we have any doubt it is re- 
moved at once when we are told that the said Georgs being addressed 
by a stranger at the hotel “stood up like a rock and put out his hand 
with the air of a prince,” just as we have seen Lemaitre do it as Le 
Docteur Noire. An ndifferent advocate may make one of two mistakes. 
He may understate his client’s case, or he may overstate it. Able as 
she is, Mrs. Stowe has committed the latter fault, and will suffer in 
the minds of the judicious from the female error. With so good a cause 
it is a pity that her honest zeal should have outran discretion. 

The gravest fault of the book has, however, tobe mentioned. Its ob- 
ject is to abolish slavery. Its effect will be to render slavery more dif- 
ficult than ever of abolishment. Its very popularity constitutes its 
greatest difficulty. It will keep ill-blood at boiling point, and irritate 
instead of pacifying those whose proceedings Mrs. Stowe is anxious to 
influence on behalf of humanity. Uncle Tom's Cubin was not required 
to convinte the haters of slavery of the abomination of the “‘ institution ;”’ 
of all books, it is the least calculated to weigh with those whose preju- 
dices in favour of slavery have yet to be overcome, and whose interests 
are involved in the perpetuation of the system. If slavery is to cease 
in America, and if the people of the United States, who fought and bled 
for their liberty and nobly won it, are to remove the disgrace that at- 
taches to them tor forging chains for others which they will not tole- 
tate on their own limbs, the work cf enfranchisement must be a move- 
ment, not forced upon slaveowners, but voluntarily undertaken, ac- 
cepted and carried out by the whole community. There is no federal 
law which can compel the slave States to resign the “‘ property” which 
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e alternative no alarm, but to the ra- 
tional thinkers, to the statesman, and to all men interested in the 
world’s progress, the disruption of the bond that holds the American 
States together is frought with calamity, with which the present evil 
of slavery—a system destined sooner or later to fall to pieces under the 
weight of public opinion and its own infamy—bears no sensible compa- 
rison. The writer of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and similar well disposed au. 
thors have yet to learn that to excite the passions of their readers in 
favour of their philanthropic schemes in the very worst mode of getting 
rid of a difficulty, which, whoever may be to blame for its existence, is 
part and parcel of the whole social organization of a large proportion 
of the States, and cannot be forcibly removed without instant anarchy, 
and all its accompanying mischief. 

Would Mrs. Stowe have liberty proclaimed throughout the States at 
the present moment? For her own sake, or for the sake of her country- 
men, we hope not. We do not believe that the blacks in America are 
prepared for sudden emancipation; and, if they are, we are certain 
that the whites are wholly incapable of appreciating the blessing. Sir 
Charles Lyell, in his Second Visit to the United States of North Ame- 
rica, very properly remarks that the fanaticism of abolitionists consti- 
tutes one difficulty in the way of emancipation, the prejudices of per- 

tuatists another, but that the jealousy of an unscrupulous democracy 
is a far more terrible obstacle than either. In the sime spirit, the 
writer of a remarkable article in the Worth American Review last year 
observed, that “the whites need to go through a training for freedom 
scarcely less than the blacks, the master being as much fettered to one 
end of the chain as the slave to the other.” All impartial witnesses 
speak to the same effect. Mr. Featherstonhaugh, no lover of slavery, 
who ed years in the United States, declares that slavery is a posi- 
tive blessing to every negro who would receive nothing but liberty 
from his owner. For, in trath, what is liberty worth to the possessor 
if it be accompanied with social degradation of the worst description ? 
The manumitted slaves of Jamaica are, in the sight of the law, in the 
estimation of their fellows, and in the eye of God, equals with those 
whose actual “ property” they were the other day. Importance no 
longer attaches to complexion in that island. The white and coloured 
people intermarry, coloured people hold responsible offices, and are re- 
ceived as guests at the governor’s table. An American who visited 
Jamaica in 1850 states that— 

“At the Surrey assizes, where Sir Joshua Rowe presided, two coloured lawyers 
were sitting at the barrister’s table, and of the jury all but three were coloured. 
Seven tenths of the whole pulice force of the island amounting to about 800 men, 
were esiimated to be coloured. In the Legislative Assembly, composed of from 
48 to 50 members, 10 or a dozen were coloured ; and the public printers of the 
Legislature, who were also editors of the leading Government paper, were both 
coloured men.” 

Compare this salutary state of things with the certain doom of the 
negro suddenly emancipated by his American master! The democratic 
horror of black blood in the United States knows no bounds Sir Charles 
Lyell has a pathetic account of a young girl he met on board a steamer 
in America, and who was rudely summoned from the dinner table, 
because—though free as himself—she had presumed —having one streak 
of negro blood in her otherwise unsullied veins—to sit at the same 
board with a party of pure whites. He had previously been shocked 
by remarking that no coloured man, slave or freeman, how far soever 


they held. The States of the south are as free to maintain 
are the States of the north to rid themselves of the scandal. 
attempt be made imperiously and violentl 
from that hour the Union is at an end. 

of the “* philanthropist” 


‘removed from the negro stock, however respectable his appearance, 


however cultivaced his mind, was allowed to take his meals while the 
very meanest white on board had yet to satisfy his hunger. What 
avail the pathetic appeals, the painful incidents, the passionate denun 

ciations with which Uncle Tom’s Cabin abounds in the teeth of such 
facts 2s these? Let it be borne in mind that this instinctive and open 

ly proclaimed physical disgvst and abhorrence of the negro race is not 
peculiar to the South, but is even more strongly evident in the North; 
that it is no offensive characteristic of the slaveowner, but is a vice 
equally rampant in the self-satisfied and complacent soul of the agita- 
ting abolitionist. Blacks are not stocks or stones; we know them to 
be capable of high civilization, and to be susceptible of the noblest eme- 
tions. Improved public opinion all over the world is doing much for 
them, and education and religion are doing still more. They are not 
unconscious of their social inferiority in Republican America, for they 
are hourly made to feel it. Imagine them liberated to morrow in those 
portions of the United States where they outnumber the whites, and 
where they would only have to raise their liberated hands ir order te 








strike down the traditional enemies of their race, their once tyrannical 
owners, their always contemptuous social superiors. Hate begets hate, 
and a war of races secures the rapid deterioration and decline of all 
the combatants. We may well shrink before rashly inviting so bloody 
and disastrous a conflict. 

And be it stated to the credit of the slaveowners of the South, that 
they are fully alive to the danger of the portentous struggle, and have 
of late years shown no indisposition to help in their own emancipation 
as well as in that of the slave, provided they may only escape the dire 
catastrophe we speak of. It is certain that a large class of slaveowners 
in the South are most desirous to relieve their soil of the stain and in- 
convenience of slavery, if the tremendous step can be taken with safety 
to all parties concerned in the act of liberation. The efforts made in 
the South to improve the condition of the slave show at least that hu- 
manity is not dead in the bosoms of the proprietors. Mrs. Stowe has 
certainly not done justice to this branch of the subject. Horrors in 
connexion with slavery—itselfa horror—unquestionably exist; but all 
accounts—save her own, and those of writers actuated by her extreme 
views—concur in describing the general condition of the southern 
slave as one of comparative happiness and comfort, such as many a 
free man in the united kingdom might regard with envy. Ourauthor- 
ity on this point is too important to be overlooked. In the year 18424 
Scotch weaver, named William Thomson, travelled through the South- 
ern States. He supported himself on his way by manual labour; he 
mixed with the humblest classes, b.ack and white, and on his retarn 
home he published an account of his journeyings. He had quitted 
Scotland a sworn hater of slave proprietors, but he confessed that ex- 
perience had modified his views on this subject to a considerable de. 
gree. He had witnessed slavery in most of the slaveholding States, 
he had lived for weeks among negroes in cotton plantations, and he 
asserted that he had never beheld one fifth of the real suffering that 
the had seen among the labouring poor in England. Nay more, he 
declared— 

‘That the members of the same family of negroes are not so much scattered as 
are those of working men in Scotland, whose necessities compel them to separate 
at an age when the American slave is ruaning about, gathering health and 
strength.” 

Ten years have not increased the hardships of the southern slave. 
During that period colonization has come to his relief—education has, 
legally or illegally, found its way to his cabin, and Christianity has 
added spiritual consolations to his allowed, admitted physical enjoy- 
ments. It has been justly said that to those men of the South whe 
have done their best for the negro under the institution of slavery 
must we look for any great effort in favour of emancipation, and they 
who are best acquainted with the progress of events in those parts de- 
clare that at this moment‘ there are powerful and irresistible influences 
at work in a large part of the slave States tending towards the aboli- 
tion of slavery within these boundaries ” 

We can well believe it. The world is working its way towards li- 
berty, and the blacks will not be left behind in the onward march. 
Since the adoption of the American constitution seven States have vo- 
luntarily abolished slavery. When that constitution was proclaimed 
there was scarcely a free black in the country. According to the last 
census, the free blacks amount to 418,173, and of these 233,691 are 
blacks of the South, liberated by their owners, and not by the force of 
law. We cannot shut our eyes to these facts. Neither can we deny 
that, desirable as negro emancipation may be in the United States, abo- 
lition must be the result of growth, not of r-volution, must he patiently 
wrought out by means of the American constitution, and not in bitter 
spite of it. America cannot for any time resist the enlightened spirit 
of our age, and it is manifestly her interest to adapt her institutions to 
its temper. That she will eventually dogo ifshe be not a divided house- 
hold-—it the South be not goaded to illiberality by the North—if pub- 
lic writers deal with the matter in the spirit of conciliation, justice, 
charity, and truth, we will not permit ourselves to doubt. That she 
is alive to the necessities of the age is manifest from the circumstance 
that, for the last four years, she has been busy in preparing the way 
for emancipation by a method that has not failed in older countries to 
remove national troubles almost as intelerable as that of slavery itself. 
We have learnt to believe that the old world ig to be saved and renewed 
by means of emigration. Who shall say that the new world—in visi 
bledanger from the presence of a dark inheritance bequeathed to it by 
Europe—shall not be rescued by the same providential means’? The 
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negro colony of Liberia, established by the United States, extends along 
the western nash of Africa a distance of more than 500 miles. The 
civilized black population amounts to 8,000 souls. The heathen popu- 
lation is over 200,000. The soil of the colony is fertile, its exports are 
daily increasing, it has already entered into diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain and France. A Government is established which might 
have been framed by the whitest skins; 2,000 communicants are in 
connexion with its churches ; 1,500 children attend its Sabbath schools. 
Education has become—would that it were so here—a nitioual obliga- 
tion, and the work of instruction and conversion is carried on by edu- 
cated negroes among their brethren, who cannot fail to appreciate the 
service and to accept the blessing. The refuge afforded by Liberia for 
the gradual reception of the manumitted and civilized slaves of the 
United States we hold to be the most promising element in the question, 
upon the tranquil settlement of which the happiness and political ex- 
istence of the United States depend. It will enable America to save 
herself and to achieve a work far nobler than that of wioniog her own 

olitieal independence. The civilisation of Africa hangs largely upon 

er wisdom. A quarter of the world may be Christianized by the act 
which enables America to perform the first of Christian duties. We 
have said that the process of liberation is going on, and that we are 
convince | the South in its own interests will not be laggari in the la- 
bour. Liberia and similar spots on the earth’s surface proffer aid to 
the South, which cannot be rejected with safety. That the aid may 
be accepted with alacrity and good heart, let us have no more Uncle 
Tom's Cabins engendering illwill, keeping up bad blood, and render- 
ing well-disposed, humane, but critically placed men their own ene- 
mies and the stumbling blocks to civilization and to the spread of 
glad tidings from Heaven. 


SEASON OF 1852 AT THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 


The sixth season was completed on Wednesday, the Ist of September, 
the theatre having been opened on Saturday, March 27th. It is now 
the moment to review the doings of the campaign, to compare the per- 
formances witb the promises of the prospectus, and to pronounce whe- 
ther the establishment has been true to the principle on which it was 
formed in 1847—that of progress in lyric art. No less than five new 

ras were promised, namely, the production of Rossini’s ‘Count Ory,” 
nizetti’s “* Martiri,” Weber’s ‘‘ Oberon,” and Spohr’s ‘ Faust ;” and, 
mirabile dictu, anew work by M. Jullien. In addition to the familiar 
names of Grisi and Viardot, Madame Castellan, Mademoiselle Zerr, 
Mademoiselle Bertrandi, Madame Cotti, Mdlle. Bellini, Mario, Tam. 
berlik, Ronconi, Formés, Tagliafico, Rommi, Polonini, Stigelli, Mei, 
Soldi, Rache, Gregorio, and Marini, the débfite of Mdme. Jullienne, 
Mdme Gazzaniga, Mdme. Médori, Mdlle. Seguin; Signor Bartolini, 
from Belgium; Herr Ander, of Germany; M. Gueymard, of France; 
Signor Negrini and Signor Galvani, of Italy, were promised Subse- 
uent notices informed the astonished amateurs that the services of 
dile Wagner were exclusively engaged for the Royal Italian Opera, 
although her name was in Mr. Lumley’s prospectus ; that Mdme. Bosio, 
from the Havannah, had been secured ; and that Signor Dalle Aste, a 
German basso, had been equally inscribed in the list of the Royal 
Italian Opera troupe. . , 

To the initiated in opera matters, it was obvious from the array of 
new works and of new artistes, that the working out of the scheme 
would be impracticable. When it isurged that the subscribers can 
have no reason to complain of hearing so many new singers, a fallacy 
is involved, as the effect of the excess is to prevent the hearing of the 
best artistes in their best parts. Between the pledges in the prospectus 
and their fulfilment there exists a very large balance against the ma- 
magement. Mdme. Gazzaniga, Madame Medori, and Madame Viardot, 
have not been heard. Mdlle. Wagner and Signor Dalle Aste, although 
their names have been actually in the bills, have not been behind the 
foot-lights; the reason of the non appearance of the Hanoverian prima 
donna is to be found in our law reports; the vanishing of the German 
basso, has ever remained a mystery, like the non-coming of Gazzaniga. 
Madame Médori has been reserved for the ensuing season. Singularly 
unfortunate have been the new singers. The four new tenors, Ander, 
Galvani, Gueymard, and Negrini, have all been failures: although 
Gueymard is unquestionably no ordinary artist. But the ‘* Juive” did 
. draw, and the French tenor was the victim of Halevy’s unpopu- 

ity. 

We dissent entirely from the verdict of our amateur audiences as re- 

rds this masterly production, and we are vexed to find that London 

the only European capital that has not accepted ‘* La Juive;” at the 
game time, we are convinced that no “ forcing system,” as was resorted 
to with ‘‘ Pietro il Grande,” will make the paying public support what 
it dislikes and repudiates. The ‘ Martiri” made the reputation of 
Madame Jullienne and increased the fame of Tamberlik, but the opera 
was a financial failure; and ‘‘ Fausi,”’ the production of which has been 
the only really honourable achievement of the direction this year, as 
regards novelties, although sustained by the presence of its unques- 
tionably gifted composer, failed to attract houses. Beaucoup de bruit, 
point de fruit, was the result of the ‘Pietro il Grande” This has 
been the capital offence of the directors. The Royal Italian Opera, 
whatever may have been the private motives of tue originators, was 
brought before the public as an art question; it must stand or fall by 
its banner; its existence would be as much an imposition as an ipjus- 
tice, if the theatre were not the focus of high art. It has overcome the 
most startling difficulties on the strength of this principle, although 
its creation was declared to be the dream of a madman, so insurmount- 
able were considered to be the impediments. To introduce, therefore, 
@ new opera, by a composer, whose reputation was only acquired by 
dance music, at promenade concerts and public gardens, was to tell the 
musical public that success was not to be looked for from creative 
genius, but from monstrous achievements in spectacle, and eccentric 
vocal and instrumental effects. The independent amateurs at once re- 
sented this insult to their understandings; and if ‘* Pietro il Grande” 
has been kept in the bills after excisions of the first night, it is a pa- 
tent fact that it has been so maintained for considerations totally irre- 
spective of art and of public opinion. ‘ 

There have been twenty-one operas performed this season. We sub- 
join the titles and the names of composers, with the number of times 
each work has been given :— 


Times. 
Donizetti: ‘‘ Maria di Rohan” 2 
*“ Martiri’ 
“ Lucrezia Borgia” 5 
“ Blisir d’Amore’’ 2 
“ Anna Bolena” 1 
“See” « « « 4 
- 1 
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Times. 
“Otello” - - - - 
“Sonnambula” - - 
“Norma” - - - 
* Puritani”? - - - 
* Pietro il Grande’ 
“Tl Flauto Magico” 
“Don Giovanni” 
“ Les Huguenots” 
* Robert le Diable”’ 
“ Le Prophete” 


Rossini: 
Bellini: 


*Jullien : 
Mozart: 
Verdi: 
“Spohr : 
Halevy : 
Rossini: 


“ Ernani” 

“Paes” -~ - «= 
“La Juive” : 

“ William Tell’ - 4 
“Tl Barbiére” - 1 


The works marked thus * were novelties. 
from operas we find that the third and fourth acts of «1 Martiri’” were 
given five times, and the fourth act once; the second and third acts of 
* William Tel!” once, the first act of ‘‘ Norma” twice, the first and sec- 
ond acts of ‘‘ Roberto” twice, the first act of *‘ Il Barbiére” once, and 
the prologue from ‘‘ Lucrezia” once. There have been 68 representa- 
tions, of which 46 were subscription nights, which were completed 
last Saturday ; 19 extra Thursdays, and three at reduced prices—last 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. There were two morning concerts, 
May 2ist and June 24(Mrs Anderson.) Of the 68 performances, it 
will be seen that the works of Meyerbeer occupy the lion’s share in the 
returns, his name being more than one-third of the nights in the bills. 
And there can be no doubt that this proportion would have been infin- 
itely larger but for the uncertainty of Mario’s voice, and the non-ap- 
pearance of Madame Viardot, whose absence from the cast of the 
* Prophete” was a serious drawback. The precarious condition of 
Mario's organ had a curious effect in restoring the popularity of the 
operas of the modern Italian school. The musical public with that 
rapid perception which now distinguishes its patronage, found that the 
famed tenor and the glorious prima donna were much more to be relied 
upon in the “ Puritani” and in the ‘‘ Lucrezia” than in the “ Hugue- 
nots” and + Prophete,” and hence the very large receipts which attended 
the revivals of the masterpieces of Bellini and Donizetti. Ronconi’s 
histrionic genius in the *‘ Lucrezia” also materially aided its attrac- 
tion This prince of baritones has attained the highest popularity this 
season by his loyal and artistic feeling. 

The new contralto has been quite inadequate for the duties. 
sentable seconda donna has been another serious deficiency. Madame 
Jullienne is a highly useful acquisition Marini’s return, has been of 
essential value to divide and relieve the basso parts with Formes.— 
Malle. Anna Zerr’s engagement, and that of Madame Bosio, were man- 
agerial mistakes whilst Madame Castellan is on the establishment.— 
The only advantage accruing from Mdlle. Zerr was that she had the 
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high F for the Queen of Night. Grisi and Mario have maintained their 
supremacy in popular esteem, although the voice and execution of both 
artistes have not been up to the mark this season. In every point of 
view, the Fidés of Grisi is to be regretted. Tamberlik’s lasting pow- 
ers point him out as the legitimate hero of Meyerbeer’s operas ; 
sooner or later the public must hear him in Raou/, andin Jean of Ley- 
den, as well asin Roberto; in Arnoldo and Eleazar, as well as ta 
Polyeucte and Otello: when that epoch arises, let the public be pre- 
pared for sensations more thrilling than even those they have yet ex- 
perienced from this truly great tenor. 

Platti and Bottesini were added to Costa’s noble band this season. — 
The artistic zeal and intelligence of the musical director have insured 
the continuance of those magnificent performances, which have deser- 
vedly won for the Royal Italian Opera its great name. 

We have generally indicated that the medium between profuse ex- 
penditure and effective outlay has not been observed this year, and 
that the directors, consequently, sinning on the side of surfeit, have 
made the subscribers the sufferers; we have stigmatised the folly of 
risking the high character of the establishment by entering into con- 
tests as absurd as they were uncalled for; and we have warned the 
directors of the peril they encounter of drawing down ridicule, and 
something worse, on their proceedings, by producing works of musical 
acrobats, whose grotesque gyrations should be confined to their own 
peculiar localities. Truth must be the basis of art discuasion ; and it 
is because we know that we speak the sentiments of the great majority 
of the influential subscribers of the Royal Italian Opera, and because 
we believe that we are faithful echoes of public opinion, we frankly 

int out the errors and mistakes of the present season. On the other 

and, let us cheerfully pay a tribute to the liberality of the manage- 
ment in the exquisite mise en scéne of each work; let us acknowledge 
with pleasure the admirable administrative arrangements for the com- 
fort and convenience of the visitors; and, finally, let us rather strive 
to dwell on the glories of many gorgeous representations of masterpie- 
ces, than to recollect exhibitions and shortcomings which proved how 
soon @ world-wide distinction may be compromised by a policy not sin- 
cerely based on art progress.—J//. ews. 


——»— 


**PUNCH’S” LATEST LUCUBRATIONS. 
‘* NEWS FROM VERONA!” 
(Vide Times, August 30, 1852.) 
Ye simple English travellers, who rave of sunny Italy, 
And long to see the many gems that in her every city lie, 
Take warning by my hapless fate, lest, by a like mishap, you let 
Yourselves be caught, as I was, in the city of the Capulet. « 


For in Verona recently, I chanced awhile to tarry, Sirs! 

And there, while sketching quietly the Porta de Borsari, Sirs ! 

‘* Spiatore !” said a voice behind; and, looking o’er my shoulder, I 
Beheld myself surrounded by a troop of German soldiery. 


‘*Spy a Tory! that you don’t, my friends,” said I, ** for I’m a Liberal !”’ 

But, bless you! at the word they soon began to rave and gibber all; 

I cannot sketch in company, and strove from them to clear myself, 

Which _ them jabber more and more, till I could scarcely hear 
myself. 


One swarthy fellow seized the chalks I bought in town of Ackerman; 
My drawing-book, with all its ** bits,” was collared by a blacker man; 
They took me to their officer, and, in a mighty tiff, he sent 

Me off to muse in prison on ‘‘ Verona the Magnificent !” 


They put me in the common cell, damp, filthy, dark, and dreary, Sir! 

They gave me nought to eat or drink, though I was faint and weary, 
Sir ! 

They kept me in the dirt all night to study Entomology, 

And let me out next afternoon, without the least apology. 


And though they’ve not the slightest right a Briton to oppress at all, 

From ne’er a fellow in the place could I obtain redress at all; 

Though Shakspeare wrote about the town, he never could have known 
her, Man! 

For you couldn’t find ** Two Gentlemen” to-day in all Verona, Man! 


If at the Foreign Office, now, we had but good Lord Palmerston, 

Each blustering Austrian officer would soon be forced to calm his tone ; 
But Malmesbary, in jobs like these so wofully miscarries, Sir! 
Complaints to him are little more that complaints to Mrs. Harris, Sir! 


And so I pocket up my wrongs, and strive to take them coolly, yet 

I’m sure whene’er I look again on Romeo and Juliet, 

When poor Verona’s civil strife Mercutio’s wrath arouses, Man! 

More vex’d than he, I shall exclaim, ** A Plague on a// your houses, 
Man.” 


Two Futt Moons in A Montu.—Great lunar “ double event,” 
** came off’’ in the month of last July, when there were two full moons. 
Such an occurrence, we are told, scarcely lives in the memory of the 
very oldest Almanack. How many score of years must pass before it 
will again happen, is an astronomical problem which we have not the 
courage to calculate. But we think we can predict a few of the pheno 
mena which may be expected to accompany its remote occurrence. For 
instance — 

When the Thames has ceased to be the Main Sewer of the Metropolis : 
—When our Agriculturists have reaped the benefit of what Mr. Disraeli 
assures them is now “ looming in the future :’—When the Caffres are 
‘“*settled,” as well as the Cape Colonists: —When the Admiralty can 

roduce a Steamer that will compete with any ordinary coal- barge :— 

hen London is at length supplied with pure beer, unadulterated wa- 
ter, and natural vaccine milk :—When there are no longer complaints 
of ‘over crowding” in the river steamboats and the City streets :— 
When we possess a National Gallery that the nation need not blush to 
godfather: —When farmers cease to grumble, and Betting Offices to 
**bolt:”"—When you can find a ‘ quiet street” without a perpetual 
Promenade Concert in it:—When a racing prophet’s ‘“‘ picks” are no 
longer simply of the pocket:—When the law at length has interfered 
for the prevention Balloonacy :—When, from personal experience, you 
can cite a precedent for your virtuously returning a borrowed um- 
brella :—When the area of a policeman’s duties is no longer confined to 
that adjacent to the kitchen :—When the most homeopathic eater can 
hope to dine twice off a leg of mutton at any marine lodging house :— 
When at length a process is discoverable by which civility can be ex- 
tracted from a cabman :—And lastly, when either a lawyer or a dis- 
tressed agriculturist is seen in the Gazette:—Then again we may ex- 
pect to see too full moons in a month—if only we live long enough. 

WALKING THE Raruways —To Mepicat Srupents, PARENTS, 
AND GuarRpiAns.—The Directors of the Great North Southern and 
East Western Railway, have the honour to announce that they have 
now completed arrangements for establishing a School of Surgery, the 
Winter Session of which will commence, simultaneously with the Lec- 
tures at the several Hospitals,on Friday October Ist. It is unnecessary 
to point out the peculiar advantages which this Establishment offers 
to the Student in affording him a Field of Observation and Experience 
in Fractures and Dislocations, which it would be impossible for him to 
find elsewhere, except, perhaps, in Actual Warfare. An Infirmary 
containing a Hundred Beds has been fitted up at all the principal sta- 
tions, where the Capital Operations of Surgery, as well as those of a 
minor description will be performed, and Clinical Lectures given, by 
the Most Eminent Surgeons. Terms:—Admission, for the Season, 
£10 10s. Perpetual £21. 

—" No additional fee demanded for entrance to the 
SCHOOL OF ANATOMY, 


which, constantly supplied by the Second and Third-Class Trains, 
affords Peculiar and Abundant Facilities for that Study. 


Wuo Wants Wuiskers ?—In an advertisement commencing with 
the tender inquiry, ‘*‘ Do you want luxuriant hair !” we find the follow- 
ing testimonial : 
¢- I have now a full pair of whiskers. Send me another pot. Masor Hortten,” 


What! another pot of whiskers ? Now, we have heard of Potted Hare, 
and several other luxaries that are potted, but we never recollect hear- 
ing of Potted Whiskers ! 

Tue Croak oF Rexicion.—If the Cloa‘ of Religion is at all like 
the black, miserable, funeral looking article which we bave seen certain 
bilious youths, as yellow as a Margate slipper called Passionists, weaa 
in Flect Street, we can only say, that it is, without exception, the 
ugliest cloak we ever saw, and that we should be extremely sorry to 
wear it anywhere—even at a Vauxhall masquerade !—By the bye, if 


: The horse was fed when suspended for trial by the authorities, 
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we were asked what the Cloak of 
must be—‘‘ a Cardinal! ” 

SportinG INTELLIGENCE.—The Koh-i-noor is still con i 
quiet little rubber with the gentlemen from Amsterdam. The aes it 
not yet known, but the game is said to depend now upon one point 
merely—whether the Koh-i-noor at the next cut turns up & Diamond 
or not. There is more than a million dependant upon the result. 


Religion was like, we should say it 


ng its 


Puayrut AnD True.—A distinguished wit, upon hearin 
Comte de Chambord’s title was previously the Dao de my ee 
claimed in a minute, ‘‘ Then he ought to be called now the Comte de 
Sham- Bordeaux.” 

Party Cotours.—The colours at most of the Irish Electi 
black and blue—worn principally on the legs 
tending parties. 


EpirarH For A STOCK-BROKER.—*“* Waiting for a Rise.” 


ons were 
and arms of the con. 


Jacx SuerppArp.—When a man is so far not a master of his actions 
that he deliberately goes to see such an “ Historical Drama” (the name 
is not mine, but the author’s) as Jack Sheppard, his friends, naturally 
filled with compassion, inquire into the cause. I went to see it. The 
cause was this. 

Henri Latouche was accustomed to lay down the axiom.—“ That man 
is totally wanting in savoir vivre who, being téte-4-téte with a young 
and pretty woman for one quarter of an hour, has not obtained either 
a kiss or—a smack in the face.” I was alone with Louisa for more 
than a quarter of an hour. [I told her Latouche’s axiom. “I perfect] 
agree with him,” she said, with a slight implication of sarcasm, that 
drove me wild, for it proved me to be the grossier personnage Latouche 
defined. Louisa’s aunt entered at that moment, and I, taking a hurried 
leave of them, found myselfin the Haymarket Theatre. I was not 
master of my actions, or else the very playbill would have kept me out. 
Only the other day I printed for your amusement a specimen of pro. 
vincial playbills. This of the Haymarket transcends it. I can’t afford 
space for the entire bill, but read this :— 

REVIVAL OF THE REAL ADELPHI 


JACK SHEPPARD, 


The great celebrity of Mrs. KEELEY in her personation of Jack Sheppard, 
and of Mr. PAUL BEDFORD in the character of Blueskin, has induced the 
Management to revive this Popular Drama, and 

The Public is respectfully requested to Notice, 
That the Version at this Establishment (which has never been Interdicted, and 
therefore not now re-licensed) is the 
ONLY ONE 
That was wrrtten by J. B. Buckstor, Esq., and Licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

This statement is rendered necessary by nunerons unlicensed imitations that 
have been acted under the same title, and in which scenes and situations have 
been presented to the Audience, that however harmless when followed by the 
context in reading the Novel, were deemed unfit for delineation on the Stage. In 
the 2 pn adaptation all objectionable passages are carefully expunged, and 
whilst every care is taken to illustrate the striking incidents of the Drama, the 
most scrupulous may rest assured that in “ adorning a tale’ the great end of Dra- 
matic Representation—“ to point a moral’’—has not been forgotten. 

What do you think of that for atheatre holding the rank of the Hay- 
market? And to think of the old cant about * pointing a moral” as 
the great end of Dramatic Representation, being revived at such a 
juncture! The only moral is— 

“ Him as prigs wot isn’t hism, 

Ven he’s cotched will go to prisn.”’ 

[I hope you appreciate the delicate art which prompted that quotation ; 
for quotation is an art, a supreme one; ‘here was a ‘ local colouring” 
to be preserved. Had I ventured upon a sentence from Epictetus or 
Tillotson, the moral would not have been clearer, and art would have 
been outraged.] Jack is triumphant, beloved, feared, and ends with 
walking off to Tyburn. Morality is saved! 

But what nonsense it is to talk of morality as the great end of the 
Drama. The great end is amusement. And I pledge you my word 
Jack Sheppard attains the one end as little as the other. The acting 
is wretched. Mrs. Keeley, who has no greater admirer than Vivian, 
made some of the points in her own inimitable way ; but, either because 
she has not recoverrd from her recent illness, or because the part is not 
suited to her, as a picture of the daring young housebreaker it was sin- 
gularly spiritless. I was never one of those who could discover the 
slightest humour in Paul Bedford, and his B/ueskin is, to me, one of 
the most melancholy exhibitions: a monument of dull vulgarity. is 
notionof making speeches humorous by always repeating the sentences 
twice or thrice, is not conduci¢e to general hilarity ; nor could I taste 
the flavour of fuu in his pronouncing ‘* Rory tories” ‘‘ rowry towries,” 
and making “glories” glowries. And yet, perhapsI am absurd and 
hypercritical in making a remark on the subject; to those who think 
Jack Sheppard an endurable drama, Paul Bedford may be a humorous 
actor. 

Of the rest non ragioniam di lor, except to remark upon the strange 
effect produced by O. Smith's degradation—I mean in a theatrical sense. 
Imagine O. Smith the terrible, O. Smith the Vampire, Frankenstein, 
Flying Dutchman, Black Ralph, the compound of all that is Satanic 
and bluefiery in meledrame, in the part of a timid henpecked husband! 
Hercules spinning at the feet of Omphale was a pretty and a loving re- 
pose, but Zamiel as Jerry sneak shocks the theatrical sense 

The Leader, 4th ult. VivIAN. 


THe Case or THE Porrevins.—Mr. Arnold has heard “ both sides,’ 
in the matter of the animal- balloon ascents at Cremorne Gardens. The 
ascents were made with horses, on the 23rd and 26th of August, and 
the charge was one of cruelty to said horses, by suspending them. | 

The first witness, Mr. Daws, a veterinary surgeon, was of opinion 
that the ‘ effect of hanging up the animal by these fastenings would 
be compression of the abdominal viscera, congestion of the blood. vessels 
in the hinder extremities, extravasation in the peritonium lining, the 
abdomen producing internal bruises, and giving a great deal of pain 
and suffering to the animal. The external appearances would be, vio- 
lent perspiration, and symptoms of great exhaustion from continued 
pain. The excessive perspiration would be a sign of nervous distress, 
arising from terror, together with other causes.” . 

But when he was cross examined, he admitted that ‘a pony might 
be beat or bruised every day, but still might be in good health. Had 
not examined the horses very carefully, but believed them to be in good 
health. Thought if they were brought to him asa veterinary surgeon, 
notwithstanding the compression of the abdominal viscera and the con- 
gestion of Sloed-veanela in the hinder extremities, and the extravasa- 
tion of the peritoneum, he shoald certify that they were in good health. 
The compression and congestion of the blood. vessels would injure only 
for a time, for as soon as the cause was removed they would resume 
their former form.” 

It came out that Mr. Daws was a friend of Mr. Simpson’s, that he 
was with him on the night of the ascent, and did not tell him of the 
intended prosecution. 

Sergeant Underhill said he witnessed the desent on Wimbledon-c:™- 
mon. The horse was exceedingly hot when it alighted, and perspira- 
tion was rolling down its shoulders, but it stood quiet. A gentleman 
jumped on it, and galloped away. He knew lictle of the ordinary habit 
of horses. 

M. Poitevin, having been cautioned by the magistrate that, by the 
law of this country, he was liable to three months imprisonment ! 
convicted upon this charge, and need not answer any question that 
might criminate himself, said he had had one horse three years, 40 
the other four or five. One had gone up 100, and the other 150 times. 
He had made altogether between 540 and 550 ascents The horse 
started quietly on the 23rd ult , merely moving its legs once or — 
as living animals would do. Whenitcame down it always fed em. 
between fifteen and twenty hours. In his opinion it did not suffer ve 
pain by the ascents. Witness had communicated to Mr. Ripon oe 
he had had the permission of foreign powers to ascend, and tha bear 
proprietors of another establishment in London had written him ee. 
that the Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty had given their 8 
tion. Madame Poitevin confirmed her husband. snoluding 

A number of other witnesses were called for the defence, ine ae 8 
veterinary surgeons, whose evidence went to show that slinging 10". h 

; i ith h and attended wit 
period of years was a common practice with horses, as excul- 
beneficial results. The general testimony in other respects W 
patory of the defendants. si] 

Mr. Ar old said he should reserve his decision rough the 
but would communicate with the parties when he had gees _ pain 
evidence. That although the evidence had been to show phys qrose ¢0 
on the one side, and to rebut it on the othor, another queniee that of ® 
which Mr. Lewis, he thought, might have addressed himse 


in this case sine die, 
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horse placed in a situation of risk, and deprived by his position 
of ape d of assisting himself in difficulty. It was different mat- 
ter if a rational being pleased to do it. If a man were to place a child 
in such a position that in the moment of danger it could not assist itself, 
it was @ question whether it would not be cruelty ; and the question 
arose whether an animal strapped up in case of anything going wrong 
it would not be dashed to pieces. R 

Mr. Simpson, against whom two of the summonses were issued, said 
that no more ascents would take place with animals. 

On Monday evening (the 6th ult.) Mad. Poitevin performed successfully 
the perilous task of descending to earth in a parachute, from @ balloon 
which ascended from Cremorne Gardens About an hour before dark 
the ascent of the balloon took place, with M Poitevin in the car, from 
which was attached, by curds of considerable length, the parachute. A 
kind of circular basket, in which Madame Poitevin sat, was connected 
by cords with this parachute. For some time after the complex machine 
had left the earth, the lady’s seat was observed to swing considerably 
before it settled down under the balloon, and the greatest anxiety was 
manifested by the wondering spectators for the safety of this extraor- 
dinary woman The parachute was not disengaged from the balloon 
until it had attained a great elevation. At length the cords were loosed, 
when the silken canopy was seen dilating until it assumed exactly the 
form of an umbrella, when it continued gradually to descend until it 
touched the earth, in the middle of Clapban-common, when the lady 
left her little basket, sound in mind and body, and repaired to Cremorne 
Gardens, where she received the congratulations of thousands upon the 
successful accomplishment of one of the most daring, reprehensible, 
and perhaps useless feats ever performed even by one of the hardier 
sex. M. Poitevin also effected a safe landing from the balloon.— London 
weekly paper, 11th ult. 


Lacon’s Boat-LoweRINnG Apparatus.—The want of a ready means 
of lowering boats from vessels in distressed circumstances, has been 
exemplified with the most tragical results in such cases as those of the 
Orion, Birkenhead, and Amazon. Mr. W.S. Lacon, late of the HE 1.C’s 
service, has invented a plan for making them quickly available, which 
seems likely to be successful 1t was tried on the 5th August by the 
Regatta Committee at Folkestone, with the approval of a great nuwber 
of persons pee qualified to pronounce on the subject. The 
wind was blowing strongly from the south-west, with a heavy surge 
running. This proved fortunate, for the better testing of the efficacy 
of the system. In the first trial, a boat was lowered from the steamer 
by one man, with several persons on board, and alighted on the water, 
abaft of the larboard paddle-box, with the utmost safety and apparent 
comfort, the tackle being released momentarily by the weight of the 
boat’s descent, the vessel at the time steaming at the rate of 12) knots 
per hour. It was afterwards hoisted up again by two men At the 
second trial, the boat was lowered and cleared from the ship by one 
man, with Mr. Lacon and three men on board, the vessel at the time 
maintaining full speed. The same experiments were peformed several 
times during the day, in a similarly successful manner. The appara- 
tus employed by Mr. Lacon is very compact and simple, being fixed 
under the deck-seats, so as to be not in the least incommodious. In 
treating of this patent invention, the Liverpool Mercury says, Mr. La- 
con has succeeded in “ solving a problem which has hitherto baffled the 
ingenuity of scientific and practical men, and attaining the ‘ desidera- 
tum of lowering boats evenly, and of rapidly disengaging the tackles,’ 
by aself acting contrivance. Mr Lacon takes as his principle the 
well-known axiom in mechanics, that whet is gained in power is lost 
in time; and although he approves of the method at present in use, as 
being the best for hoisting up boats; he (seeing that the hoisting need 
never be a hurried operation) substitutes two single ropes or chains, 
which being secured to two broad slings pussing round the body of the 
boat, are then brought inboard on davits, and carried to two concave 
barrels connected together by means of a shaft. The ends of the ropes 
or chains are secured to the barrels in such a manner that they will 
support any amount of weight until such time as the boat has reached 
the water, when they will disconnect and fall away from their attach. 
ment by their own weight, by which means he prevents the possibility 
of a ship, in its onward progress through a rough sea, dragging for- 
ward a lowered boat sideways, and capsizing or swampingit. By means, 
then, of a friction-strap and pulley round theshaft, one man is enabled 
to regulate the descent of the boat, which will go down by its own 
weight; and by means of the parallel action of the two barrels, he 
lowers both ends uniform!y, and insures the boat falling in a proper 
position on the water.”—Chambers’ Journal, 4th inst. 





*« SHOVELLING Our ”—Boats engaged in navigating the Illinois river 
now carry mammoth shovels manufactured of iron and wood, to insure 
their passage over the most difficult bars. This may seem strange to 
some, but it is nevertheless true. We saw several on board the little 
steamer Movaster yesterday, and which we learn, were used to great 
advantage on her recent downward trip, in getting over the shoal places. 
The way the thing is managed is this: when the boat strikes a lump 
or gravelly bar, or even a mud bank, all hands jump overboard, shov- 
els in hand—how deep do you suppose they go? Why, scarcely up to 
their knees; and if the boat is not badly grounded, the bar is soon dug 
away sufficieat for the steamer to pass, and all hands jump back again, 
roll dewn their breeches and attend to firing up, sweeping off decks or 
to some other duty, until the boat again strikes, when there is another 
rush overboard, and so it continues and the steamer reaches the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Shovelling is not, however, exclusively confined to descending boats ; 
upward bound practice the same thing, and not unfrequently the almost 
entire bed of the river is torn up, before a difficult spot can be passed. 
Small boats or yawls, at the present stage of water, are a nuisance in 
that river and but few steamers carry them. When a passenger wishes 
to go ashore, all he has to do is to draw off his boots, roll up bis panta- 
loons to a respectable height, and step overboard, it matters but little 
when or where, and he is soon safe on terra firma, and what is more, 
with a great economy of time—the boat need’nt stop to land her pas 
sengers There is some disadvantage, however, attending this mode of 
reaching the shore, and the second clerks have to be punctual and spry, 
or they lose a great many grey backs, asthe deck passengers are term- 
ed. We heard aclerk a few days since, who calculated upon about 
fifty dollars as the amount he should collect in the steerage from the 
number of persons he saw about, but on going below, a short distance 
from a point at which several canal boatmen and others were to get out, 
he found they kad already gone. Upon inquiry it was found that, 
availing themselves of the darkness of the night, and while the boat 
was working over a bar, they went ashore without settling their fare. 

In navigating the Illinois, at its present low stage, the greatest pre- 
caution has to be used to keep the channel; and we believe it is the 
custom, when a bar is approached, or the boat arrives at some extreme- 
ly shallow place in the river, to send out a leadsman, who is most gen- 
erally one of thecrew. This individual is provided with a stick, from 
four to six feet in length, and as he takes the river some distance in 
advance of the boat, he probes right and left, and every now and then 
cries out, in true sailor style, not ‘ mark less twain’—but t w-e l-v-e- 
f-i-f-t e-e-n, or e-i-g hteeninches. The pilot follows him with his 
eye, and when the necessary depth is ascertained and the boat out of 
danger, the bell taps and the leadsman returns on board.—S¢. Louis 
Evening News. 


_ Lonvon Art-Union Prizes —The pictures selected by prizeholders 
in the Art-Union Society for the present year have been on view dur- 
ing the present week at the Rooms of the Society of British Artigts in 
Suffolk-street. They are 144 in number, and have been drawn in the 
following proportions from the Exhibition Galleries of the season :— 
Royal Academy, 89; British Institution 10; Society of British Ar 
tists, 45 ; National Institution, 30, including one water-colour picce ; 
the two Societies of Water Colour Painters, 20. The amount distribu- 
ted in prizes was £6449, out of a total subscription of £12,903 ; but in 
Several cases the prize-holders having added to the amount allotted to 
them, to the extent of about £400, the total amount distributed amongst 
the artists of the day may be set down at nearly £7000. It was not to 
expected that such an amount, apportioned into nearly one hundred 
-~ fifty lots, should do much for the promotion of art in its highest 
partments ; it is rather to the multiplication of pictures, than the 
elevation of art, that encouragement afforded in this way must tend. 
t remains to be seen whether, eventually, the very extension of a 
taste for pictorial works amongst the general community may not 
eventually re act favourably upon art itself. We think probably it 
may ; but at present we have no evidence of such being the case. The 
— selected by the prize-holders, with two exceptions, are of the 
Class of landscape or “‘ genre,” the former by far preponderating ; and 
Y NO means comprise the best, even of the average stock of the Exhi- 
py of the year. The two exceptions in the grand or historical line 
- Corneulius’s picture of ** Our Saviour and the Woman of Samaria,” 
aad, the Royal Academy, which, with many faults. both in composition 
colouring, exhibits merit of intention; and H. W. Phillips's “* Mag- 





dalen,” also from the Royal Academy, a production conceived in 
grand and severe spirit, and treated with becoming solemnity. 

Amongst the rest we note two or three pleasing landscapes by Bod- 
dington, J. W. Allen, H. B. Willis, &c.; two of Hurlstone’s “ Spanish 
Girl” subjects ; Cam pbell’s interesting little picture of ‘* Denise ;” and 
O’Neill’s **Foundling ;” T. Brook’s sentimental production entitled 
‘‘The Mother’s Dream” (over the death-bed of her child;) Danby’s 
‘“‘ Lake Leman ;” Collin’s notable tea-board achievement of ‘‘ May in 
the Regents’ Park,” which we well recollect noticing when on view in 
the great room in Trafalgar-square; and a remarkably cheap dish 
of fish (under the title of ‘* A Scene on the River’s Bank,”’) by H. L. 
a purchased by the Mechanics’ Institution of Downham- market, 
or 10. 

There arefalso exhibited in the rooms, specimens of the statuettes in 
bronze, and Parian engravings, &c , which have from time to time 
been produced as prizes for the members. The subscription, as already 
stated, was £12,903, being higher than in any previous year since 
1847.—Ill, News. 

ImMporTATION oF RATTLESNAKEs.—Among the extraordinary arri- 
vals with which we have heen lately favoured from America, none per- 
haps has excited more sensation than the importation into Liverpool 
of 36 rattlesnakes, which came over in two large cases, accompanied 
by their owner, M. Van Gordon, who caught them on the Alleghany 
Mountains. Some difficuly existed on board in keeping the cases 
from being “broached,” as the ship ran short of water, and the sailors, 
hearing a fizzing noise inside the cases, thougat they contained bottled 
porter. Another difficulty arose at the custom-house ; but the owner, 
having given living proof that the raptiles were not iucluded in any 
roaiannny tariff, they were allowed to pass free of duty.— Times, 6th 
ult, 
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PROBLEM No. 196, By E. B. C. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





To CorresrponpEenTs.—E£. B.C. Good as usual.—“ Baltimore” Not quite 
intricate enough for publication.—L. Y. The entire volume—twelve numbers— 
of the American Chess Magazine may be procured of Mr. R. Martin, the pub- 
lisher, No. 91, Walker 8.—D. R. We cannot devote more space to controversy 
touching irregular Problems. We give place to the Castling order, with the 
conventional understanding that the compound move may be always made when 
K and R stand on their original squares. 








OVERNESS,—A young lady whose education has been completed with a view to 
the instruction of others, under the first masters in England, is desirous of forming an 
engagement either ina Private Family or a School in the United States. She can uudertake 
the entire care of her pupils in the various English branches. and aiso in French. Italian, 
German and Latin, with Music, Singing and Drawing. She can offer references in New 
York, and may be communicated with by addressing (post paid) to Misa M. H., Frederic- 
tun, N. B. Salary , $400 per annum. 





LADY competent to teach Music, French, and English in all ites branches, wishes to 
A obtain a éituation as Teecher in a private family. The very first references as to ca- 
pability, &e., &c., can be given. No objection to go South. 
Address Y.Z., Office of the Southern Churcliman, No. 683 Broadway, New York; or at 
the Office of this Journal. 


V RS. GIBSON, 32 Union Square, will re-open her BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies, on Tuesday, 7th September, 
New York, Aug. 26, 1852 








LOCUTION.—PROF. HOWS is prepared to increase the number of his Classes in 
Schools, and with Private Pupils. For Terms, &c apply at his residence, No 5 Cot- 
tage Place three doors from Bleecker 
Yew York, Sept. 6, 1852 
s 





OCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY.—A Free Share for Sale—not liable to any 
tax. Apply to Mr. Fores, Librarian, 


PASSAGB FOR AUSTRALIA. 


IONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, for Melbourne, Port 

Philip, and Sydney. The noble and rea! clipper ship ONECO, Captain Drew, will 
succeed the Ocean Eagle, as fourth ship of this line, and sail punctually on the 10th of 
October. The manner in which the ships of this line have been provisioned and fitted out, 
has established for them a preference over all others, even at higher rates. This ship is 
guaranteed superior, in every respect, to a!l others now advertised for Australia io this 
port. An experiexced surgeon and proper attendants provided. 


For freight or passage apply to JOHN OGDEN, 116 Wall street, or R.W.CAMERON, 








BANKING LITERATURE. 


LAWSON'S HISTORY OF BANKING, 
With Anecdotes of Eminent Bankers. 1 Vol. 8vo. pp. 850, with two Portraits. 

The American edition contains a copious List of Standard Works on Banking, Currency, 
&c., with an Index to ali articles upon the subjects of Banking, Circulation, Banking United 
States Coins, Coinage, Currency, Finance, Gold and Silver, Money, Usury, Repudiation, 
Savings Banks, &c., contained in the English and American periodicals of the last fifty 

ears 

By this Index, banking men can find readily te writings of the following (and numerous 
others, on these topics : 


Ashburton, Lord Everett, A. H. Jacobs, W. Sparks, Jarad 
Appleton, Nathan Filimore, Millard McCu!loch, Tu ker, George 
Bancroft, George Gouge, W. M, Madison, Wharton, F 
Brougham, Lord Gordon T F. McDuffie. Wallenstein, Count 
Binney Horace Gallatin, A. Peabody,O. W.B. Whipple, John 
Cary, T.G Humboldt, Philips, W. D’Argent, M. 
Carey, Matthew Johnston, A. B. Ropes, J. 8. 


One volume, octavo, pp. 35°, with portraits. Price 32. For sale by all Booksellers. Al- 
so contained in the Bankers’ Magazine. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, 59 Wall St, New York, 
se pl8—St Or, LLL Washington Street, Boston. 





EORGE KREISLER & EDWARD F WARD, (the latter la‘e of the firm of MippLe- 
Ton & Co.) have formed # Copartnership for the transaction of a General Commission 
Business in this City, under the firm of KREISLER & WARD, 





ARANAGA & BRYAN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Rio de Janeiro. 





JOHN KREISLER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Malaga. 





KREISLER & WARD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New York, Aug. 2, 1852. New York. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 343 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both for 

reference and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal seiection 
of Foreign and Domestic N-wspapers and Periodicals are punctually supplied. 

The collection is one of the largest in this couatry, and is constantly increased by the 
addition of the best reading of the dey. 

The terms, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


EBDWARD'S, SANDFORD & CO. 


OREIGN EXPRESS, in connection with ApaMs & Co,’s Great American Expres+ 

9 Wau Street, New York. E., & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
branches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
world. The Coijlection of Debts, Claims. Legacies, Drafts, &c, and the transaction, by 
efficient counsel, of the leading business conn ‘cted therewith. Drafis furnished, for larger. 
small sums, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
reland. Letters of Credit issued in England, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every European 
Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business transacted 











with fidelity and dispatch. 
af , [EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Stree’s 





—————— 





NEW BRUNSWICK SOCIETY 
For the Encourag: ment of Agriculture, res, and Commerce th 


H nnfacta 
the Province, and GRAND EXHIBITION 


in connection therewith. = 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
SIR EDMUND W. HEAD, LIEUT. GOVERNOR. 


HEALTH, INSTRUCTION. AND AMUSEW combinati forded 
by the ‘ New Brunswick Society” hewny teh ond teh of Ooaeher mest ot FREDEMG 
ON, the Metropolitan city of the British Province of New Brunswick. Every possible 
facility in cheap Excursion Trips, of our commodious Sea and River Steamers, will be 
offered to visitors from the United States; and the Officers of the Society and citizens of 
ae are pledged by every feeling of hospitality to make the visit both useful and 
THE PRIMARY OBJECT of the Exhibition will be showain a Aaping of the most 


varied and valuable specimens of : 
Gaius tera. csle of Gece aw dy Provincial Indus'ry, Ingenuity, and Native Productions— 


THE PREMIUM LIST covers a vast variety of articles in Minerals, Manufactures in 
Metals, in Wood, as also f om Grain, Fibres, &e., and from parts of Animals, Ve 
Eraiee, Piswese: Live S:ock, vine Arts, &c. For toe favourable exhibition of w the 
c 4°visiature, with all th t 
Save Uabnieaned to the Gocieun ne AL. I Z| a rents Grounds arouad these buildings, 


A LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL PALACE. is in course ofe ic 
venience of Exhibitors, and a Magnificent Grove bee ay oineeten ‘ho dlopbeat et Gp 
8 age A to > —: siesaa ely for recreations, shows and sports : 
n connection with this GRaND OBJECT. Amusements will he provided i U 
please the visitors : BALLS. LECTURES, HIGHLAND GAMES REGATTAS, PRO. 
CESSIONS, TEA MEETINGS, &e., &e These, with the MUSIC of the fine Band ‘and 
Pipers of the 72d Highland+re, and the d-termination on all hands to make the afair honour- 
ont te bE ne IO ~able to Vy Guests, offer inducements to the citizens of the 
‘ovince, and erjoy the sa!ubri i 
the St. John River, which shoud not be suifered to pony deh —— 
EXHIBITION DAYS, Tuesday, 5th; V ; ; ; 
My Pata ay, 5th; Wednesday, 6th; Thursday, 7th; Friday, 8th; and 
Fredericton, Aug. 2?, 1852. 





MR. KIMBALL'S NBW WORK. 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM & CO. 
WILL SPEEDILY PUBLISH, 


I. ROMANCE OF STUDENT LIFF AB . 
thor of “ St. Leger, or the Threads of Life,” ay Py EG ©. SEN, Bisa 


Il. THE EAGLE PASS; or Life onthe Border. 


Ill. FURTHER WALKS AND 
LAND. By Fred. L. Olmsted ag 8 A po Nara oe. 
sn GQULECHIONS Or ALNENS ENGLAND BRIDE, and Mecotecton of « 

V. A BOOK FOR A CORNER, By Leigh Hunt. Second Series. 

VI, A NEW ENGLAND TALE. By Mrs. Sedgwick. 

THIS WEEK: 
VII. GARDEN WALKS WITH THE POETS. Edited by Mrs. Kirkland. 
VIII. ORACLES FOR YOUTH. A Home Pastime. By Mis. Caroline Gilman. 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. S. REDFLELD, CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK. 
Now READY— 
I. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES, by ARSENE Hovussaye, Author of “Mena 
ard Women of the 18th Century.” With beautifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire and 
Madame de Parabere. 2 vols. i\2mo. cloth, $2 50. F 


ALSO, . 

Il. MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.—Authors, Archi- 
tects, Artists, Composers, Demagogues, Divines, Dramatists, Engineers, Journalists, 
Ministers, Monarchs, Novelists, Philanthropists, Poets, Politicians, Preachers, Savans, 
Statesmen, Travellers Voyavers, Warriors. Containing nearly 900 Biographical Sketches, 
in one volume, 12mo. cloth. $1 50. 

IIL THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life at a Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of Sum. 
merfield; or Lif2 ona Farm.” One vol. i2mo.cloth $1. 

IV. HAGAR; A Romance of To-day. By Alice Carey, author of ‘Cloverncok.” “ ,yra 
and other Poems” &c. second edition, 1 vol. 12mo. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
V. HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Only complete edition,i2mo. § 
VL KNiGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. 
bert. 12mo. $1 24. 
VII. TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS T5cent. 
VIII. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Praed. $1. 
IX BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. $1 
X CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND, By Herbert. $i 25 
XI. LYRA and other Poems. By A'ice Serer. 75 cents. 

XL. ISA: A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 

Xill. LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry James. $1 25, 

XIV. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY (Pulszky.) $ 25 

XV. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVilita CENTURY [Houssaye]. 2 vols, $2 50, 

XVI. THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents, 

XVII. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 81. 

XVIII. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. E.H.Chapin. 50 cents, 

XIX. WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. gl 25. 

XX, CLOVFRNOOK. By Aiice omer: i. 

XXI, DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25, 
XXIl. LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson 1 25, 
XXII1, EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 8 vols., each $2. 

In Press: 


L AvCInee EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kenrick. 2 vols‘ 


mo. $2 
Il. CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. ByH. W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25, 
Ill. MICHAUD’S HIsTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 8 vols. 12mo., maps. $3 75, 
IV. FATHER MARQUETTE’S DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION Of THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. I vol 8vo. maps. 
¥. be iy | = OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY. By J.W Redfield, M.D 
vo. i'lustrated. 
VI. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol 12mo. 
VIl. MARMADUKE WYVIL, an Historical Romance of i651. By Henry W. Herbert. 
vin ThE rUnipeke On ane Author, In one vol. $1 25, 
7111. A ENGLAND. an Historical Romance of 
Witchcraft. By Henry W. Hervert. Inone vol. $1 25. omens 


NEW WOREKS—JUST ISSOBD. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE AND MANNERS, 
By Philarete Chasies, Professor in the College of France. Lvol.12mo. P.ice $1. 

Professor Chasles is an eminent Belles Lettre scholar, and one of the first of Evropeas 
critics. This volume, the most popular of his works, abounds with lively, discriminating 
and philosophical criticisms on American authors i: every department of literature viz: 
Franklin, Jonathan Edwards, Governeur Morris, Jefferson, Audubon, Bryant, Brockden 
Brown. Cooper, Emerson, Judge Haliburton, Hoffman, Irvine, Longfellow, Melviile, 
Puffer Hopkins, Paulding &c., with Chapters on American Romances, Poets and Poetess- 
es, American Travellers, and English Travellers in America, American Manners, Women 
in America and American Politics, Lowell factory, Literature, &c., kc 

DANIEL WEBSTER AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES; 

Or, Reminiscences of Congress. 4thedition, ByC,W. March. With Portrait, 1 vol. 12me 

“ By far the most complete and accurata, as it certainly ls the most [polished - 
esting biograp»y of Mr. Webster that has yet been wriiten”’—Cowrier & , nn Se waite 

READY IN A FEW DAYS: 
PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. 
By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 1 vol, 12mo. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 
No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


By Cora Montgomery. 





1 
W. Her- 








NEW STANDARD PRENCH & ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
SPIER’S AND SURENNE’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 


Newly composed from the French Dictionaries of the French Academy, Laveaux , Boiste, 
Bescherelle, Laudais, &c, from the English Dictioasries of Johnson, Webster, Worcester, 
Richardson, &c, and the special Dictionaries and Works ofboth Larguages; containing a 
considerabie number of words not to,be found in other Dictionarirs, en | giving all the words 
of the languege in genere] use, and their © mpounds; the priucip«! terms used in the army 
and navy, the siences, the arts, the manufactures, and trade; t \e various acc ~ptations of the 
words in their logical order; short examples of the ordinary or literary acceptations; the 
modification which th» sense of words undergoes by the addition of adjectives, proposi- 
tions, adverbs, &c.; the idioms and familiar phraseology; prepositions governed by verba, 


adjectives, &c ; irregularities of the verbs, and ofthe plurals of nouns, &c; and observation 
on words presenting grammatical difficulties ; followed by a genera) Vocabulary of Mytho- 
logical and Goograpuncal names, and those of persons which differ in the two langaages 
By A. Spiers, Pref. 

‘englich atth+ Natiopal College of Bonaparte (Paris, ) at the National School of Civil Eo 
gineers, &c. Carefully revised and corrected, with the Pronunciatiun of Surenne’s Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, together with the principal French Synonvmes, many new Termes in 
moeern Science and Art, important additional Definitions, [Idioms and Phrases, and the Ir- 
regular Tenses of all the Irregular Verbs, in Alphabetical Order. By |. P. QuaCKENBOs, A. 
Ml vol royal8vo, nearly 1400 pages. Half morocco $5, 

Spier’s Dictionery is a thoroughly new and original work, elaborated from the latest and 
most epproved modern s»urcesin Englith and French and not a m-re reproduction or revwi- 
sion of any preceding French and Engli-h Dictionsry. No Dictionary of these two lan 
gnages, drawn from original sources, his appeared since the days of Boyerand Chambaud. 
It will be readily acknowledged that a century and a half hes made innovations in both 
French and Fnglish, sufficientto justify a scholar who hes leisure and inclinat.on in ving 
over the whole ground anew. This has been done by Spiers with an en'ight-ned appr 
ation of what a really usefol Dictionary should be; and, with such a» untiring patience and 
perseverance of research and a constant and indefatigable atteniioa toevery detail and 
minutie of language that could in any way perplex a learner, as wil! soon secure to his work 
in America that decided preference which has already, in Europe, rendered the previoug 
works of its cliss comparatively obsolete. 

The American Editor has msterially enlarged the work, and appended toevery word the 
accurate and justly celebrated pronunciation of Surenne’s Pronouncing Dictionary.) 


KUHNERS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. 
NEW EDITION. 
D- APPLETON & CO., 2u0 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


}RAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, for the use of High Schools 
Og 3y Dr. Raphael Kuhner Translated from the German by B. B. pred eR yg 
H.Tavlor A new revised edition. large 12,0 : $1 50. 

Dr. Kuhner’s Gremmiris nota collection of detached observations, or of rules which have 
no connection except a numerical one, !tis a natural classification of the essential element 
of the langnege—an orderly exbibition ofits real phe om-na. It is at the same time a tru} 
practical Gremmar, fi ted furits object—not by a theorist in the closet, but by an experienced 
instructor in his school. 

D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 

A SHORT AND COMPREHENSIVE GRE#K GRAMMAR, with materials for ordi- 
nary exercises for schools and colleges, by J T. Champlin, Professor of Greek and Latin, in 
Waterville College. 1 vol. 1!mo. 75 cents. y 








VOR LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMS TIC. 
James C. Luce.—This Steamship will anert with the Mails iy Barons peclively on 
Saturday September 18th. 1852, at 12 o'clock, M.,from her berth at the fvot of Canal street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
Allletters and papers must pase through the Post Office 
— or passage ,haviog unequal eee yan or comfort 

ply to [OWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street 
The Steamer PACIFIC will suceeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 2d of October. 











ANOTHER SPLENDID NUMBER. 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Cowrents or THE Ocrosgr Number, 
Land. The mf Jacob os hae 
from by D .—The ture from Sodom ; Tt " 
vi ot Avesen ; 7 Dept —T cess Ueees of En-gesi; The Descent; The 
of Vedum; The ford; Tura-beh; The Leveling Party; Costigan. 
The ot France. By John 3. C. Abbott. 
—Pian of Versailles; Louis XIV; Old Court Entrance; Death of Louis XIV; 
1V. Hanting; Madame Maintenon; Cascades of Versailles; Fountain of Fame ; 
. of the Star; Fountain of the Pyramid; Parterre of Versailles; ‘The Grand 


By John 8. C. Abboit. 

ons lon Drawings by Dopler.— Scene in the Louvre; Agveth ef Cobental) Ar- 
> of the Duke D’Enghien ; Napoleon's Hut at Boulougne; Execution of the Duke 
‘ Bengnicn Soteme F interceding for her Husband. 
urd own 
Fragments from a Young Wife’s Diary. 
Pragmonts Pret Baltle ; the Capture uf & Redoubt. 
M and its Caprices. : 
Bleek House. a rae Le Chapter XX. A New Lodger.—XXI, The Smallweed 
ily.— . Mr, Bae . 

Iustr a Guppy’s Entertainment ; The Smallweed Family. 
ait 


h. 
Life ani Death of P ini. 
Number my a cer Sire et. 
Gossip about Great Men. ' 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. ( Continued.) 
& short Gregor Rats. 
Record 


' 
from the Diary of a Law Clerk. 
of Current Eveats. 





Literary Notices. 
Gowicalities, Uriginal and Selected. 
Iustrations.—New Illustrations to Byron; 
ee pwd Tae Dog E 
Fashions ur oO 4 
Iilustrations.—Walkiag and Home Toilet; Girl's Toilett; Cap. 

Hunprep TrHousanp Cortes are now printed of Harper’s New Monthly Mavazine: 
ed Firreen Hun ort d Dotvars are paid to American Editors, Auhors, »nd 
Artists, for labor bestowed upon the preparation of a single number. The Magazine is 
probably read by a greater number of persons than any over periodical published in an 

t ofthe world; and more money is expe ded upon it, for Original Articl-s and Pictori 
than upon any other Magazine Issued in the United States 
The Megeziue weighs over seven and not over eight ounces. 


Shrine of the Mighty, &c.; But in thy linea- 
ies, Five illustrations. 





. The Postage upon each 
which mast be paid quarterly or yearly in advance, THREE CeNnTs to any Post- 


J 
Office p United States. > 
ena Pao Magazine may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the 
Publishers. at /Arce Dollars a year, or Twenty-fine Cents 2 Number. The Semi-annual Vol 
umes, as completed, neatly bouad in Clotn, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at 


-five cents each, are furnished by the Agentsor Publishers. Four Volumes are now 


ready ° 
The Publishers w!ll supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agentsand Postmwters, 
and will make liberal arrangements with them for circulating the Magz-zine. They will 
also eupply Clubs, of two F apn at Five Dollars a year, of five persons at Ten Dollars, 
and of a larger number at same rates. Clergymen supplied at Two Dollars per year. 
the commencement can be supplied at any ume. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


from 





STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secretary's Orrick, ALBaNny, August 14, 1852. 
Sheriff of the City and Cownty of New York: 
Tate oe 4 e hereby given, that he next General Election, to be he'd in this State on 
he b ae sudceeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to 
be elected, to wit: 
wernor, in the place of Wasbington Hunt. 
Ate Booger, in the place of Sandford E. Church, 
Canal Commissioner, in the place of Frederick Follett. And 
Inspector of State Prisons, in the piace of Darius C ark 
whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next, 
y-five Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States, 
presentative in the Thirty-third Congress of the United States, for the Third Con- 
nal Di-trict, composed of the First, , Third, Fifth, and Eighth Wards in the 
county of Yew York. 
,&@ Revresentative, in the said Congress, for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 
the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fourteenth Wards of said city and county. 
, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congresstona! District, composed 
Seventh and Thirteenth Wards of said city and county, and the city of Williamsburgh, 


county of Kings, 
x tative, in the said Congress, for the Sixth Congressional District, com- 
leventh , Fifteenth, and Seventeenth Wards of the city and county of New 


of the 

Representative, in the said Congress, forthe Seventh Congressional Distriet, 
ot ‘he Ninth, Sixteenth, and Twentieth Wards of the said city and county; and 
a Re: resentative, in the said Congress, for the Eigath Congressional District, com- 
of the Tw~ifth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Wards of the said city and county of 


CITY AND COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED. 


Sixteen Members of Assembly : 
A Mayor of the city, in the place of Ambrose C. Kingsland. 
riff, in the place of Thomas Cornieg., 
Clerk iu the place of George W. Riblet. 
A Compiroller, inthe piace of Joreph R Taylor 
A Cit r, in the place of Alfred W. White. 
A Com Repairs and Supplies, in the place of William Adams. 
A Street Commissioner. inthe place of John T. Dodge. 
A oration Counsel, in the place of Henry E. Davics. 
mers, (in the place of John Ives) pursuantto chan, 289, laws of 1952. 
Three Justices of the ‘arine Court, pursuant to chap. 389 of the laws of 1852, in the place 
eof James Lynch and Edward &. Cowles. 
Two Governors of the Aims House, ia the place of Wm. M Evarts and Jonathan I. Cod- 


ton. 
of office will expire on the last day of December next, 
aes cod deel i ustice of the wapeome Court, fur the First Circuit, pursuant to chap. 


974. 0fthe Laws of 1852. 
usiice of the Superior Court, in place of Lewis "1. Sanford, deceased 
vanaipendeay, ei a HENRY 3 RANDALL, Secretary of State. - 

N.B.—You are, without delay, to deliver a copy of the above notice to the Supervisor or 
one of the As-essurs « fe*ch tow or ward io your county ; and uls» to canse a copy of said 
potice to be publ shedinal: the public newspaners pisted in your county, once iu each 
week untilt'eelec ion. Ift>ere be no newspaper p.inted in your county, then the pubil- 
eation is to be made in som. one ofan adjoiniug coua'y. 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY'S TRICOPHEROCUS 


} ED COMPOUND,—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
O Fe a ering, beautifying, and be grins | a gloss ana silken softness to the 
hair, is now so wid ly known and acknowledged, tnat it has gained by its merit a reputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but for ali time. It is the p-ovince of science to subdue aud con 
trol those physical evi's which refined civil zation has brought in ite train; for so long as 
warm rooms aud tight hats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist. wii! thou- 
sands of ueh- poy victims be trouble! with bald heads and qrey hairs, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseas~s to which the head is subjected. 1t was to relieve these evils that 
Professor B-rry introduced bis invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
have been his competi ors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
1 » Tricopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal petronage of a discerning 
ee on public. For restoring the hair to its original growth, or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pr d all ical men, to be a su:e remedy. 
For eradicating scurf,dandruff, and curing diseases of the sain, glands. muscles, s'iogs and 
bruises the Tricopherous will always be found a safe, speedy, and u.failing cure; and 


so long as 
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“ Fair tresses man’s imp?rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 

Barry’s Tri erous be essential to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
pay ive a Bo ie and Juxurant oa to the natural drapery of reasou’s throne. 
Baik in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canadas, 
Mexico, West Indies, Grea Britain, France, &c. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
faRRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


tained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
Hat aasber of tbs Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot its efficacy. 
TesTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
a ve y exami end in many cases prperset the icine which you pre 
me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
been a desideratum with tne profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
—-<. should b rties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer 
“Im those cases where there 


asual concomitant, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the Gettser Aperiont’ it 
. ven C., . er ent’ in 

> hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cc tics are generally cheasions to 
Giidren, diaguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
Aperieat to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

‘oc persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 

facility with Lada ap it ae ee administered, ant Oe ayn ne manner _— it 

offered lic, give it a claim to general notice w ic merits su 
S SPR Se, a? AE all GEORGE T. DEXTER, M.D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 
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is an excess of acid in the stomach and 


JAMEST ,D . 
cot, by uae ARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca 


h etreet, . 
Sroedwer. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
at. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
hia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Stesnence, Sevenne. Sickles & 
st., New Orleans. and by the principal druggists throughout the United States. 








THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHI4 STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The 
verpool and Philade|piia Steamship Company intend sailing thvir new steamships 


«s follows: 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

City of Glasgow, ...-00.--00+ eeesss-eeceeeseess Saturday, Oct, 2d 
City of Manchester,,.....sceceses: sesecsececess- Thursday, Uct. 28th 
City Of Gicezow,,cccccseessececceecseceseeveers LhuUrsdey, NOV. 2th 

FROM LIVERPOOL. 

City Of Glas OW, .. 00 .ccececceceeecececeeees Wednes‘ay, Sept. 8th 
City of »anc! hb -ceeebe seeevees Wednesday Sept. 29th 
City Of GinsyOw, .o0..-0..cecesceessecees ss Wednesday, Uct. 27th 
Passage from Priladelphia:—Saloon in after state rooms, $)0, in midsbip state 
€65; inforward state rooms, $55-including provisioas und’ s.eward’s fees. For 


OF passage apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 4! Fxchange Place, N. Y. 
or Nu. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third clacs passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelpbia, and 
930 from Liv —!Ound with provisions. ain 


HE ROYAL MAIL sTKAM & 
T mill all o Rorninda nn et woman. on 
Deaday, b: 1852, 
Passa, e Money Wo Bermuan. pare 


Rates of 


freight 








IP PETREL, %® Tone, W. Sampson, Com- 
Friday, October 8th; on Monday, 

at noun. 

St. Thomas ws enernceecocecceees 

The PETRFT., has been built expressly fora Tro - A 

end lurge State Rooms, with p!unve una Lately eg Climate, and has well-ventilated 


W itkeke freight at low rates. Apply to 


B CUNARD 4 Bowling Green. 


Tecra 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 


Par or Carita 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
PIRE AND LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 






Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 


£200,000 | Surne_us anv Reservep Founp. ...,.4268,000 





Or, Twe Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
y has formed a Local Board of Directors in this 
Risks aR paen ond ernie } York all fend derived from premiums 

. Se le vest e 
Riche, co ew Yor 8 v om pi » and 


Francis Correnert, Esq , Deputy Chairman. 
Georce Barcray, Esq. 
C. W. Faner, Esq. 


ALEX. HaMILTon, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. 


Six THos, Bernnarp Briacn, Bart.,M. P. 


J 
Tomas Brocke sank, 


William Dixon, Robert Biggin, John Marriott, 

William Earle. George Holt. William Nichol, 

Thos. Steuart Uladstone, + ped Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders 
Seergs y omy Hapold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, | WPliam Lowe, John Swainson, 
Francis Haywood. Alexander Macgregor, Jes. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs 


Grorce 


William Brown. Esq., M.P 

Sir Wm P.De Bathe, Bart. Esq. 

Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. | Ross D. Manyies. Haq, my. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
sq. 


Swinton Bout, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. 


ci duly qualified 
powers to jebe Polleine for aed 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 

James Brown, Esq, Chairman. 


Josern Gaittarp, Jr , Esq. 


E. F. SanDeRson, Esq. 
Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALEX. Hamicton, Jr., Esq. 
Wiiiiam 8. Wetmore Esq. 


ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUST ES. 


Apam Hopeson " 
Samvue. Hy. ‘THOMPSON, Esq. » Eee 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


oserH Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Esq., Joseen Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Swinton Boutt, Esq., Secretary, 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


Witium Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
Frepericx Youne, Esq ,™ P., Deputy Chairman, 


Frederick Harrisoa, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 

James Hartley, Jonn Ranking, Esq. 

eulon, 

BensaMin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’ry 


Seymour 








Pamphlets 


days are 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 41ND 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY, 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Reyal Assent, 21th July, 1888. 


“A Savines Bang ror THE WIDOW anp THE OnpPHan.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


John J. Palmer, C. Tucker, 
GureeD lay Roven J Dillon, 
‘e Barc. le 
Samuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Leander Starr. 
BALTIMORS, 

Jeet coum, | ou Reg 
Donald Melivate _ 
George M. Thacher mE Benjamin Sea 

iver, 
Ieraef Whitn h D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, EA Grattan’ Ht BM. Consal. 


For the Cae en 


containing 
cal examiners, &c., can be had free 
Jersey City, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently 
the local directors as trustees—a 
[should any sucharise| or otherwise. 
Thirty allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


_ - assured br | 


a one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 

icy. 

M Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., ai 87 Washington Street, Jersey 

fey LT Uttice of the differen t Local Boards and ‘Agencies. All somamatentions to 
o 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


26 Cornhill, London. 


AND suRPLUS $412,000. 


© Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORE. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
DWARD T. RICHARDSON, Genera! Accountant 


the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
of charge, on application ms No. £7 Washingtwwn ‘street, 


invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
vailable always to the in cases of disputed claims 


so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 


J. LEANDER Cans Cat igm. 
an 








aonual 
nor will ¢ 
loan will 


ue. 
Applicants 


A.V 
Sir 


Montreal 


St. John, 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCH 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite rate 
Ts remium as guarantees safety 4 . marhdneh ppateaten cles 
Policies wil! hereafter be issued 
premium, Or at any future 
> pollas 17 onl security) be uw to bé lod d with 
e po 
iain sclnahes 
The assured can at any time present his 
of | one half the annual premium paid 


are not c’arged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established 


T. L. Murray, 

E. 8S. Symes, 

igne, 

A. Knight, M D. 


Halifax, N. 8. 


N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundiand { 4. WY. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 


General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London: 





to the Office. 
. itling the d, whether at the pa: 
riod to borrow upon interest to the extent 


mt of his 
one half wee 


or otherwise; 


society, as each 
policy and demand of the Society an payment 


immediate 
thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


out any responsibil 


throughout the Colonies, 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


Jd. Bitictson, M.D., F.B.S. J. Rawson, 

abor J. Thompson, 
H. Croft, w. Reasowey, 
8. Walker, G. Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 
T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, . 8. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. - ae 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 


F. Hazen, ‘VY Wright, E. Allison, H . iH, 
Gray, W. Jack. ™ » ages 


Wm. Lunn, 


f R. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 


Office—MonTrREAL, 





tne 


deduction or 


8t, John, 


The leading P 
each class of risk. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


rinciples of this Office are 
—Anpual Division of 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may juatify. 
th this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty percent, of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three 

The Lneured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
as vy the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

o charge nade for Renew 


discount. 


Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


Montreal 
Halifax, N.S. 


N.B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { J. SO Bee. &. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


General Agent for British North American Colo : 


No. 26, Co nnill, London. 


‘4 Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
profits. 


ears. 
or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
C. Tabor, A Vigne. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
betes: Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Pryor, s Strachan, ad 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 


f R. F. Hezen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Siarr, Agent, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
f Hon.E. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 


L. W. G Il, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 


Office—MonTREAL. 





T 


No 
at moderate 


Intending 





butto comm 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW 


Steamship 
“ GLASGOW,” 

ees a, ba oe baeee power, Rocene Daate, ¢ Commenter. is ap ~ to call frow 

ew Yo rec >» on ne »2 > tu 
of November, 1852, at 12 o’clock noon. ney Cay ey ee 

Passage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms) - «= §90 00. 

Do. do.(Midship do) - - : 75 v0. 

Second do. . 50 00. 


steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boar< 


prices. 


passenger 
unicate at 








STEAM COMMUNICATION 


YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


| Sieward’s fee included. | 





For Freight or P ly t 
mare eee NP J. MeSYMON , = 
roadway, N. Y. 
sare ested to no of the Shi 
wah the greets P being fa 




























Ae Nye, 
ADRIATIC. Set eeeseeereaee = — 
Phese ships, having been built by contract vernmen: every 
hes been taken tn thelr constrection, es elec in in cueep and speen, 
and their accommudations for passengers are for ele, or 
Price of pessage from New York to Li » ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex, 


tra size state rooms $300; tn enooed cabin 
experieaced surgeon w attached to 
No berth can be secured until) paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 


; from Liv lto 
—_ New York, 230 and 


From New York, Liverpool 
Wednesday. . December....... -10th, 
































Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Vues eecesoce "a. 
Saturday ..... anuary ..... 10th, 1852 Wednesdsy....January...........7th 1962, 
Saturvay..... January .. 24th, “ Wednesday....January..........28th, “ 
Saturday ...... February, Th, “ Wednesday....February........ lith, * 
Saturday . February 2iet, * Wednesday,...February.........25th, « 
turday March.. - 6th, “ Wednesday....March..., “ 
- March.. 20in “ Wednesday,...March “ 
-April . Srd, “ Wednesday. .. April “ 
April --i7th, “ - April « 
May.. ist, * -May « 
.»May.. . bth, “* May.. «“ 
coccce Mi AFoccccccce. Seem, “ Wednesday... June.. “ 
coves SUMGsecceeees 12th, “ eos June, “« 
ccc SUNG. ccccce » Mth, “ June, “ 
cooce- IUlYccccccces, 10th, oe July.. “ 
coves JULY -cerceese. 24th, * July.. “ 
eooee AUZUBE...c000..7th, “ +o» August, 4 
eves August........2iet, “ +ee August.... « 
+eees-Seprember,,,. 4th, “ +++ September...... e 
sea --September....18th, “ ptember........22d, # 
eesessOClODOF seesees--2d, “ soe Ocrober...........6th, 
+seee-October....e.. 16th, see October...e.0+5..40th, 4 
seees October....+3.- , * - November.........3d, @ 
+eeee. November.,,..13th, e +O ember........17th, « 
seees November....27th, “ day.... sseeee- lat, @ 
+eee+. December,...1ith, ‘ Wedneeday.... ber..+... Lith, @ 
+eee+-December....25th, * Wednesday,... December seers 29th, © 
For freight or passage, apply to : 
4 £DWAKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London, 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames ces Victoires, Paris, 


GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these an will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jey $ 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bille of Lading are signed therefor, the vake 
thereof therein expressed. 





Te BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, caiung at Hal, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 

Captaing 


ATADIO,..cccceccccseccccevercees Persla....cescccccceee . 
Beremrecenseccosecceseecoccens meen MaStaER | pepasenaesnessscenteicerteel iy <1 
UTODR. oc ccceccccceccccesesssesss kb. G. Lott NIAQOrA,. cc cccccccecceccceceseeceess - Store 
Ameces Shannon  —. ~ A pmeetnaanpannseiatensai i 7 

poccccccccccccescecs sees eceeds LAl 
These vessels carry & clear white ight at thelr mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 


From 

Africd,..eseseceseeeeres- NOW YOrK.soeseveceseees WOdNCSdRY....0+000--AUg. 25th, Ii 

Ganade.cccccceccccoscDOWM-ccccccecccccccccc WOMMOONEE... cone Bens tes = 
ceccesesceseeeeecees NOW YORK seceseeccecees WOUNOSUBY, -.sseeee+- Sept. 8th 








eee eer ceeeeeesessseereeeekts 








AMETICA. .....+0000000++ BOSON. cc00 seecccseoss- BY + seeee- eee Sept, 15th, 
Europa,..essceesseeeees NOW seccceeseseees Wednesday... see. Sept. 22d 
N Fy seseceereceeeess BOBLOD.osseeeeceenseees WOGNCBAEY.cees.+00-. Sept 20th 
AMPCB...00ceeeecereeee- NOW YOrk ..eeseeeeees. WOdNOSdRY ...000+-4-.Oct 6th 
Canada.......sieser sees BOBIOD. oo 000: ceecceeeees WEADOBUBY...+..0000+ Oct. 13th 
AGIA 2... cee eeeeeerereess NOW YOrK..coscsees sees WEGDEBGBYse0+6 .oe+-Oct. 20th 
AMETICA, ....0+0000+00++ BOBLOD .50eseeceeeveeses WOUDEBURY...0.0+++--Oct. 27th 





Europa,.scecseeseseeeees NOW YOrM...ccceeeseee.s WCUNCBIBY seeeeeeeee- NOV. 3A 
Niagara ......++ees+00+: BOBLOD.,....ceceeeeeeees WOGDEBABY.se00-e00+ NOV. 10th 
Africa... + New York,.....se0ee. «» WOdNOBSdRY..0++++0+. -NOV. 17th 

ad Bos Wednesday ..++ 0000 Nov 24th 









eeeereee 
- 






Pe ARREARS ARPHRRaeRA 





eee +-Boston....... ++» Wednesdey.... Dec. 22d 
Passage from New York or Boston to Lavezpoct—is Cabin..++e+ee+-000-G1D 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freigl: will be charged on epoca bevens an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on i 

All Letter sand Ni 


lewspapers must pass through the Post Orrics 
For freight or passage, apply to BE. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green, 
French, German, and other foreign t in common witb British 


an r received and brou 
hrough bills of lading are given {n Havre to New York. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKEBTS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 


throughout the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subecribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdeys 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers es usual, viz: 


goods. 








Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Daye of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, Jan 15, Mey 6, Aug 26. Dec 16;Mar. 4, June 14, Oct 14 
Northumberland, > Jan 29, May 20, Sep 9, Dec 3¢|/Mar. 18, July +, Oct. 2 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 12, June 3, Sept. 23/April 1, July 22, Nov. il 
Victoria, Cham Feb. 26, JuneJ7, Oct. 7/Aprill6é, Aug. 5, Nov. % 
Marg. Evans, Prau, Mar. ll, July 1, Oct. 2)/April29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4|/May 18, Sept. 2, Dec. 8 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18/May 27, Sept. 16, 
Ame. Eagle, Moore, April22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2}/May 27, Sept. 3, 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced vaviga- 
tore. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrre 

on. 

The price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 


and oe Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsibie or euers, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ay. 
ply to 

Sadly 1 70 South street, N. ¥§ 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MOKGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY, 

BARING, BRO’. HERS, & CO. London. 


NEW YORK AND HAVHE STEAM NAVIGATION CO 


4 UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com: 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following daye— 








Leave New York, Leave Havre. _ 

sess Saturday.....-e. Jan. 17) Franklin..., Wednesday,.......February 18 
Feb. 14| Humboldt Merch 1 
March 13) Franklin April 14 
Aprii 10|Humboldt May 9 
Mey  8/Franklin June 8 
June 65|Humboldt July 1 
July _3|Frank Aug. 4 
July 3i|/Hu idt Sept. 1 
Aug. 28/Fraiklin Sep. 2 
Sept. 25 t Oct. a 
Oct. 23/Franklin eece Nov, 4 
Nov. 20| Humboldt pees Dee. 4 

Franklin © ee 18! Franklin eeee Jan. 





Dec. 

Stopping at Southampton both ways. ™_ 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, a 
not either for speed, strength or comfort, by any "vessels afloat, Their accomme 

dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stoppin, at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to passengers proceediag 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and mone. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .. 
From Havre or Southampton to New York. cscscsecccececcccescescoes 





No secured until paid for. 
= expe —"y Surgeon ca Seuss. 
r freight or 6.8 to 
" ° ern MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent,53 Broad way 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 


O. Southamptom 
eaeuseasne. CROSKEY & C jan 2—1¥ 





HE following Ships. composing the Line of P§ckets under the Agency of the Subecrt™ 
bers, will sail as follows— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Constellation.......--.Allen,....+0.--April 1l.. Aug. 11,,Dee. 1! 
Waterloo ...-seseeee+sHarvey...eeee..Feb. 11..Juneli..Oct | “B. Oet. :6 
Underwriter...........Shipley .......Jan. 11..May L1.. Sept. 1)|Feb. 26..June at oe 36 
Weat Point.......... Allem. ossssseeMar. 11..July 11..Nov. 1)|Apr. 26..Aug- cn and 

hips are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of Charecter Bik 
oe heir cabin eosemanniaiiens are all that can be desired in point of ay 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the 
Punctaality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
to Liverpool..cese-sececseses+ B75 
to New Tork 


NEW YORE AND oof Fas ode PACKE‘8S. 


Vrow Liverpool. 
Jar. 26..May 25..Sep. 8 
Mar. 26..Juiy %..Nov.-8 





Price of passage 
KERMIT & CAROW, NW. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO, Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.--The following ships will ieave Havre on the 16th, 
lst of each month, as follows :— 





and New Fork oe the 


S 










New York. Havre 
8T. DENIS g Wt January....-.eeeeee 16th 
Follansbee, master, let May... Jscse.eeee- 4 16th June, 

Uist September.... .... (16th October 
8T. NICHOLAS, let Be TUBLY ... ceeees § 4 gy 
pr eee Qystgaetige cosc sh Nosema 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) let March... . ; — aoe 
amen aer ent fi om SOR . (16th December, 
WILbIAR TELL, new, oat Boee- 20° ° =~ aeomben 
ilk master. lat August.. ° 

bi : fit Denner. en 16th January. 


articles for ts® 


Phey are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite reer in the 


comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men of expe 


trade. The price of poesage is $100 without wines or liquors. e bur thuse aceuall? 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from: any char Agent, 
= tied a Pearl st. 
eur —s 





W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
_ OFFICE, NO, 3 BARCLAY STREET} 





